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For the Companion. ] 
THE RIDE WITHOUT AN ENGINE. | 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


If there were ever any one who could be said 
tohave an inquiring mind, it was certainly our | 
Tom; in fact, we sometimes used to think his | 
face was growing like one prolonged interroga- | 
tion-point. | 

But then there was a great deal in the world | 
for Tom to inquire about, and one of the copies 
in his writing-book instructed him every day 
that “Time was short, and life uncertain,” and 
he thought it wise to make the most of what 
time there was. 

When he had pestered everybody beyond en- 
durance with questions, he used to carry them 
to the neighbors, and when he met with univer- 
sal rebuff, betook himself to an encyclopedia; 
but as he was very apt to do like the historical 
personage who looked for the word “‘curiosity”’ in 
the Vol. K, and continued the search in Vol. Q, 
hewas not always thoroughly successful even 
then. 

Wherever anything was going on, there was 
Tom in the midst of it. When they were chop- 
ping the mince-meat for Christmas pies in the 
kitchen, it was hard work to hinder making | 
mince-meat of Tom’s fingers; (the raisins, by | 
the way, had to be stoned after Tom had gone 
to bed, because, while he was inquiring into the 
mysteries of the words Malaga and Zante, the 





said raisins were disappearing like magic;) and | thing came of it or not. 


when they were quietly adding up the week’s | 


accounts in the parlor, it was Tom who could al- 











TUK RIDE WITHOUT AN ENGINE. 


and carry it away to be dressed, as lightly as if 
it had been a sheet of paper. Tom drew a long 
breath. To think of cutting a piece of stone like 
apiece of cheese! He skipped away again be- 
side his father, very happily excited. He had 
always meant to drive an engine when he grew 
up, but now he had quite decided that he should 
be a stone-cutter. 

When they reached the track again, on which 
they were to travel down between the stony cuts 
and over the rough fields to the sea, there was 
no engine, and only one of the plat-form cars 
empty, the other car being loaded with long 
granite posts, like square logs, lying across the 
floor from side to side, with just room enough 
for the brake-boy. 

A boy! It made Tom’s eyes sparkle as he 
looked at him leaning leisurely against the han- 
dle of the brake, and he instinctively felt for his 


| jack-knife, and began to calculate the possibili- 


ties of a “‘swap.”’ 

The master of the quarry was apologizing for 
the mistake that had taken one of their plat- 
forms. 

“Oh, we can all pile on this one,” said some- 
body, ‘‘and not mind a little crowding.” 

“The fact is,’’ said the master, “there is some 


the reins in his own little hands, old Beauty | ringed with the bright blue sea, so bright and so | hurry about getting the schooner’s load aboard 
would have gone across that track whether or! blue, and over them the immense blue sky; and before the tide turns. This car will follow as 
no, if only to see what would have come of it. | presently there were the bare derricks, rising | soon as we are well out of the way. Got your 


Lucky for Tom that he didn’t have the reins that | with their chains, and ropes, and great naked 
day, for he would never have seen whether any- | arms on every side, and then, above the hissing | 
| of the little engine, came the cries of men and | 
Of course when we were all going over to ex- | the clink of innumerable hammers, and every | 


plore the quarry where they were splitting off | now and then a loud report, the explosion of | 


ways tell what was the forgotten purchase of | the blocks of granite as big and flat as the floor | some distant blast of powder, that sent the | 


the missing cents. 

The little man had his- fingers in everything 
inshort. One day he took to pieces and put to- | 
gether again the old brass clock that had told 
the minutes and seconds, the hour of the day, | 
the day of the month, and the time of the moon, 
to great-grandfather, son and grandson, and, 
strange to say, the ancient clock took the inves- 
tigation in such dudgeon that it refused ever to 
tick again unless Tom sat and swung the pen- 
dalam with his hand, and of course Tom had too 
much business waiting to do that. 

Not long after that, he was found, with the | 
file, smoothing down the tiny steel pins on the 
brass roller of the big music-box that played 
such lovely old tunes, to see ‘‘what would hap- 
pen then.” Nothing happened then, of course, 
but silence. His aunt used to quote the saying 
that “two movings were equal to one fire,’’ and | 
declare that two Toms would be equal to one 
moving. But then she may have been preju- | 
diced on account of her work-basket. 

There was nothing that grown folks did that 
Tom did not try to do, too. He used fairly to | 
take the reins from his father’s hands in driving, 
till he was scooped up and putin the back of the 
arryall; he lamed one of the horses, whose shoe 
Was loose, trying to see if he could not shoe him 
‘swell as the blacksmith could; he upset the 
boat and drowned all his sister’s dolls, who were 
sving a sailing-party on the stern seat to some 
neighboring dolls, by rigging a sail out of one 
of the oars and a shawl; and he would, perhaps, 
have upset the world itself if, like old Archi- 
medes, he could have found a place outside of it 
which to stand, and so hairbreadth were his 

‘capes that it was everybody’s wonder he didn’t 
find the place, 

There was little or nothing that Tom had not 
to do, except to drive an engine,—he knew 

whistle of every one on the road by name 
and number,—and that was the height of his 
‘bition and the depth of his despair, for his 
father kept such a clutch upon his hand when- 


the 


a Was of no use, for boys can’t run away 
he — as they can run away to sea. Only 
ew, also, that on that day when, at the 
‘tossing, they saw the cars coming, and his 
— tarned about and got out and held old 
“anty's head and waited, if he had only had 


| up little boys,—nor jam his fingers with a ham- | 


me | had at home, and he shouldn’t be afraid to walk | stick, a cloud of fine white dust ascending, and 
* they were near a track, that Tom knew | 


of the parlor, nothing would do but that Tom | stones flying up like a fountain, the report per- | 
»; Must go too, for, as he reasoned, some day it | haps dying in a single puff, perhaps echoing and 


might be very desirable that he should know | re-echoing about his ears and through all the 
how to slice off a big piece of stone himself, if | passes of the quarry in the stormiest sort of bat- | 
pirates should come and oblige them to hide in| tle-music. It was all so strange, that it seemed 


| the cave at the foot of the garden, for instance; | to Tom, as they lifted him from the platform- 


or Indians should happen to waylay them there. | car, that they had rolled up and into the moon 
And finally, with many warnings that he was | itself. 


not to get caught up by a derrick—for his aunt! Tom was disturbed in his revery by a sum- 


| had some idea that derricks were rigged with | mons to come and see the immense slab of stone 
arms, and chains, and hooks, purposely to catch | 


that was going to Washington split off; and he 
skipped along beside his father’s long steps then | 
mer, nor let a piece of rock fall on him, nor | with a sense that he was an American citizen, 
touch a grain of powder, nor get into any of the |‘and had a proprietary right in that stone. But 
great water-pools, nor tear his new trousers, and | dear me, what a monstrous slab was that to be! | 
with a particular parting injunction ignomini-| On the side of the quarry there he saw a! 
ously shouted after his indignant back, that he | smooth surface going up straight as the wall of | 
pretended not to hear, to stand up straight and|a house, something wider, something higher ' 
not stub his toes, Tom was allowed to join the | than the side of the parlor at home would be. | 
party. | Below it, in the pit, men were laying sticks of 
And a gay party it was when they mounted | cord-wood criss-cross in an even pile of nearly 
the ricketty train of twoold platform cars, | the size of the perpendicular surface, and above 


was the old soldier, the General, to look at, who drawing some long drills, with which they had | 
made Tom feel his blood stir as if he heard the | been working a close row of small holes far down | 


| tread of armies and the blowing of bugles; there | into the rock, to cleave it with the grain like 


was the poet, with his yellow curls blowing on | wood. 

the wind; there was the gentleman, who looked | They were not going to use powder in getting 

like Tom’s idea of the Black Prince, if the Black | off this great slice of rock, lest some unforeseen 

Prince could possibly have filled his own and | accident should cause a fracture, as they wished | 
Tom’s pockets with peanuts; there was the love-| very much to get it off in a single piece; but 

ly lady with damask roses crushed upon her | they were inserting wedges, and so working it | 
cheek; there was the plain lady in spectacles; | off gently. | 
there was the master of the quarry, and his fa- It did not seem to Tom, so interested was he, | 





ther, and his cousin, and everybody, in fact, ex- | that there were more than one or two taps of the 
cept a boy. If only there had been another boy! | stout arms and gigantic hammers, before he saw 
It would have been twice again as pleasant to | a tiny rift run all along the rock about a foot | 
Tom could he have remarked on the occasion to from the perpendicular surface, growing into a} 
another boy, could he have taken out his little | seam, yawning wider, now almost a chasm; the 
pocket-book and let the other boy see it, could | great slice was separating from the main rock, 
he have bragged a little about his father’s height, | falling over, bending,—yes, actually bending, al- 
and let the other boy know that the engine was | thongh it was stone,—and now a crash of the 
nothing buta teakettle beside the engines they | timber beneath, a crushing settling of stick upon 


up the track right before it! But then Tom | 
didn’t notice that they were going up hill all the | And when the cloud cleared away there lay 
way. the huge slab of stone upon the cord-wood be- 

What a scene it was that began to open on | low, whole and perfect, ready for the arm of the | 
them as they went, leaving behind them the’ derrick to swing round, with its great chains 
rustling fields of the young birch bushes, all! rattling over the iron block that weighed hun- 
around them the great, gray, broken rocks, dreds and hundreds of pounds, and to pick it up, 


silence. 








load on, Robert?”’ to the brake-boy. 

The boy nodded. “Waiting for the black- 
smith,”’ said he. 

“But where’s the engine?’ asked the lovely 
lady. 

“Oh, she’s gone down to fetch up the empty 
ears! We don’t need her going back, you know; 
it’s down hill, and we supply our own motive 
power.” 

“How delightful!’’ said the poet. ‘Every 
man his own engine. We feel the force of grav- 
itation without feeling the hurt, falling, but 
never alighting.”’ 

“By the way,’”’ said the spectacled lady, “the 
track is laid to the water’s edge; what hinders 
our running into the sea, with no engine to stop 
us?” 

“Down brakes,’ said the master. ‘‘We turn 
these two handles, and there we are as fixed 
as the solid rock about us. What are we 
waiting for? The General? I'll give him five 
minutes, Jolin.” 

Tom had been listening to all this with eager 
ears. To ride on the car without an engine! A 
much finer thing than to ride with one. 

“That’s better than good,”’ said he, looking up 
at the boy lolling across his brake; and he felt 
for his jack-knife again, but encountering the 


| drawn by a fussing, fizzing little engine. There | it, on a remaining ledge, other men were with-| remnant of the Black Prince’s peanuts, with- 


drew a handful of them, cracked one, and tossed 
the boy another. 

Robert caught it with a grin. 
godsend to him, too. 

“There’s nothing better than one peanut ex- 
cept two,’’ said he, and Tom tossed him the 
balance.’ 

“Say,” said Tom, “do you go down on that 
car?” 

“I guess so,”” was the short reply. 

Tom looked about him. His father was talk- 
ing with the poet at some distance. 

“Why can’t I?” said Tom. 

*T don’t know; do you?” 

‘Why, will your boss let me?” 

“T’m boss of this car myself.’’ 

“You! Why, you can’t down brakes.” 

“Can’t 1?” 

“Can you?” 

‘Any fool can do that.”’ 

“Could I?” said poor Tom, rather too perti- 
nently. 

“Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“How?” 

“They’re down now; turn the handle this 
way to start the car, and that way to stop it,” 
snid Robert, making the motion without turning 
the handle, 


A boy was a 
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“Say, [wish [could go down on your car,” 
said Tom. 

“Pm willing, 
peanut. 

“And take one of the brakes?” 

“That’s against orders,”’ 

“My!’”? He waited a minute. “I—I’ll tell 
you what; I'll give you my jack-knife if you’ll 
let me!’ And he displayed that superfine arti- 
ele, which his aunt had given him on his birth- 
day. ‘“Stag-horn,”’ said he. 

Robert looked down wistfully, flat on his face 
now on that one of the great posts which lay 
across the front of the platform, and after a 
while producing his own, a slenderer and shab- 
bier affair. 

“Mine isn’t good for much,’”’ said he. 

‘Mine’s got a corkserew,”’ said Tom; and the 
boy still hesitating, ‘And a thing to trim horses’ 
heels.” 

And as the boy had no occasion to use either, 
that settled the case. 

“Well,”’ said he, still a little slowly, “if you'll 
do just as I say.” 

And there the General, coming up behind, 
himself took Tom’s shoulders and swung him to 
a place on the front car with the others, his fa- 
ther following, and turning to adjust the stool 
on which one of the ladies sat. That moment 
was Tom’s opportunity; he took advantage of it, 
slipped along to the back of the platform, edging 
through the group of standing people, and at the 
very instant that the master of the quarry turned 
the forward brake and the Black Prince turned 
the other, and the car slowly started, he stepped 
across the little interval, and stood by Robert’s 
side, while the car, with all its gay party, moved 
off, gathering speed as it went. 

Nobody noticed him fora moment. But then 
he saw his father turn, and heard him call; it 
was just one minute after it was of no use! He, 
wicked Tom, who had bribed the boy to betray 
his trust for a jack-knife, had accomplished his 
purpose, and was going to drive his own engine, 
while the other car should slip down the steep 
grade, between the granite walls, over the pas- 
tures with their out-cropping bones all gray and 
moss-grown, through the fields of the dancing 
birches, all bending to brush the damask cheek 
of the lovely lady, till they reached at last the 
level, the Black Prince at his brake, the poet 
swinging his heels over the front. 

“Now,” said Tom, climbing over the posts to 
the rear, and feeling magnanimous that he did 
not take the forward place when the jack-knife 
was such a jack-knife, ‘‘they’ve got a good start, 
and we'll do a little moving ourselves.’’ And he 
seized the brake-handle. 

“Stop, stop!”’ cried Robert. ‘‘What are you 
doing? We don’t start till they get there. Let 
go, [tell you! I'm waiting for the blacksmith, 
He’s coming to tinker the forward brake; it’s 
broken. Let go!”’ 

Too late! The handle had been turned as he 
spoke, the car was moving, moving gently, mov- 
ing freely, under way. The boy, with a wild 
ery, clambered over the posts as fast as he could, 
but the wheels were turning faster, while Tom 
stood bewildered and amazed; faster—were roll- 
ing like a marble down hill, and in the half-sec- 
ond that he lost in thinking he would seize Tom 
by the collar and drop him overboard, had gained 
a double revolution, and were thundering on 
with a terrific clatter between the granite walls, 
The boy threw himself with all his strength upon 
the brake-handle. Crack! crack! The great 
weight of many tons so suddenly suspended upon 
it had snapped the chain of the only brake, old 
and rusty, and unused to such a strain in such a 
way, and they were rolling down with renewed 
speed, gathering momentum from their great 
weight, utterly without any control, and gaining 
every moment on the car that had gone before. 

“That's what you've done!” screamed Rob- 
ert. “That's what you've done! You've killed 
those people! We're going to run into them, 
and smash them all to pieces like splinters! 
We're going to roll right over them!”’ 


, 


’ said the boy, cracking his last 


“Over them!”’ exclaimed Tom, with chatter- 
ing teeth. “‘Oh, can’t you, can’t you help it?” 
And the tears began to pour down his cheeks, 
and his knees to tremble under him. 

Suddenly the boy seized the little crowbar that 
had been left on the ear. 

“Put to and help!"’ he shouted. “If we can 
push this stone off, right across the track, it will 
stop us!’’ the long stone post that lay on the 
front of the car, and on which he had been 
stretched when he let the jack-knife tempt him. 

Tom did not waste a breath. He threw him- 
self down, pushing with all his might; it yielded 
the least in the world. 

“How'll it stop us?’ he demanded, as he 
labored. 

“Tt will knock us into the middle of eternity!” 
eried Robert, getting a fresh purchase. 
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“Do you mean—do you mean,” said Tom, | 


“that it will kill us?” 

‘What else’ll it do? Would I have the blood 
of those people on my head? You can jump off 
if you want to. I was false to my trust,—I'm 
going to pay for it.’”’ And he was prying and 
pushing with the crowbar all the time, and they 
were rolling on swiftly and more swiftly every 
second, 

It is no wonder that Tom paused in his own 
effort just long enough to utter one despairing 
ery, and catch his breath. 


ster,—his father there! 

“And I, too!’’ cried Tom; and he strained, 
and pushed, and strove, and the post was mov- 
ing. It moved—moved—moved; one more shove, 


and over it went with a crash, to fall just across | 
the rails ahead; they did not see where, for the | 


wheels struck it with a mighty shock, and 
wheels, car, stones, Tom and the boy, were aii 


in the air together, and Tom knew nothing but | 


that somewhere on the way he was met by a 
black, blinding pain, and was falling, falling, 
falling. 

When the forward car had been brought toa 
standstill, and the people came running back, 
they found Tom and Robert half-buried in the 
mud of the swampy place beside the track, into 
which they had been plunged,—two limp, white 
things, looking like dead children with all their 
bones broken, But they were really yet alive, 
with only a portion of their bones broken. 

‘“Did—did I kill them?’ whispered Tom to 
something like an indistinct shadow bending 
over him, as he was coming out of the ether. 

“No, no, my boy! We’reallsafe. Don’t you 
know me, Tom?” cried his father. 

“T used to, I guess,”” said Tom, still hazily, but 
clearing. ‘Why, it’s father! And Robert,— 
where’s Robert?” 

‘Here I am,”’ whispered Robert from the other 
bed. 

“IT say, Robert, I guess I'll have that jack- 
knife back.”’ 

“T guess you won’t,” said Robert, with a grin, 
even if it was a somewhat ghastly grin. 

And although it was a year before either of 
those boys set foot upon the ground again, expi- 
ating their fault, as everybody felt, Robert all 
the time in Tom’s home, where Tom’s father 
had taken him and meant to keep him, the ques- 
tion of the ownership of that wicked jack-knife 
was never quite amicably settled between them, 
although the jack-knife itself was irrevocably 
settled in the mud where they fell on the day of 
Tom’s ride without an engine. 

———_+oo___“_—_ 
For the Companion. 
SALLY’S DONATION. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

One Saturday afternoon, Sally Tarwater and 
Pocahontas Wyatt, with a score of other girls 
were “‘loafing’’ in the ““Young Ladies’ Parlor’ 
of the seminary. Sally was dreary as the day, 
and the day was dreary as gray skies and a 
cold, persistent drizzle could make of a Sat- 
urday in a girl's school. Everybody felt yawny, 
and would have welcomed a diversion, even in 
rigid recitations and sharp scoldings. So Sally 
started with delight to hear the door-bell. It 
rang as with a question, and she hastened to 
answer, though a dozen voices reminded her 
that it was against the regulations for a pupil 
to respond to the door-bell. 

When she had turned the bolt, she stood for a 
moment contemplating some object on the porch, 
and then ran back to the parlor. 

“Girls, there’s the funniest-looking little thing 
out there that you ever saw,—a little beggar- 
girl. She looks like a half-drowned kitten. 
She’s all wet and shivering.” 

‘Some of the girls said, “Bring her in to the 
fire;’’ and others said, ‘‘Send the dirty thing 
away!" Sally flew to the door, and returned, 
followed by the child. Some shreds of calico 
hung dripping about her, but she was nearly 
naked, and had a pinched, hungry look, which 
made those daughters of rich houses stare. 
They had never before seen anything like that 
starved look. An interest was at once aroused. 
Three or four chairs were set for the child by 
the fire; but Sally said to Polly, ‘‘Let’s take her 
to our room and give her something.” 

“T'll give her something,” said one girl, and 
another, and another, starting up, and hasten- 
ing off to her room. The sympathy spread, till 
all the parlor was astir. Every girl began to 
consider what she could spare; and as they all 
went scurrying off, ramifying the building in 
every direction, telling the story to all they en- 
countered, and to all their neighbors, the drowsy 
old dormitories were soon awake with enthnsi- 


‘asm, and humming like a hive, ‘The girls most 


But he saw the car | 
rounding the curve just ahead,—the people on it | 
perhaps white with terror of this pursuing mon- | 





interested went from room to room, soliciting 
contributions to be sent to Sally’s chamber. As 
the pupils had ample wardrobes and ampler 
sympathy, there was arush of donations. Sal- 
ly’s bed was soon piled with a miscellaneous 
collection of girl’s clothing; so were all the 
chairs of the room, and the trunks, the table, 
the wash-stand, the bureau, while the floor was 
covered, every inch. 

The room-mates undertook to arrange the ar- 
ticles in bundles, convenient for the child to 
take away. But they first selected fitting gar- 
ments and dressed her up. 

“We'll burn up these,” Sally said, about to 
consign to fire the rags the child had worn. 
But the girl jumped at them as with a terror. 
| “No, don’t; you sha’n’t! Iwantum! Got to 

have um!” 

Without arguing the case with her, the girls 
hung them on the fender to dry. 

At this point, Aunt Juno appeared on the 
stage. She was the housekeeper of the semi- 
nary, a tall, brawny mulatto. She had got word 
about the demonstration in the beggar-girl’s be- 
| half, and had come to see about it. 
| ‘What you—all gwyne ter do with them thar 
| things?’ she asked. 

Sally detected the tone of criticism in the ques- 
tion, took the defensive, as was usual with her, 
and replied, ‘Just what we please.”” But Poky, 
better-natured, explained the purpose of the 
collection. 

**You'd a heap better give um to some desarv- 
in’ cullud pusson than ter white nigger beggars!” 

“Why, Aunt Juno, aint you ashamed of your- 
self!’’ cried Sally, scandalized. 

“White niggers is what they is. She haint no 
| right ter nuffin; her maw gits drunk.” 

“But, Aunt Juno,” Poky explained, “the 
worse the mother is, the more the child needs 
pity and help.” 

‘‘Law, honey, them cloze won’t help the gal; 
her maw’ll swap um fer liquor. Her’s always 
swapped ter rags. Her don’t desarve nuffin 
*tall. You—all better lem me take them thar 
cloze an’ ’vide um ’tween pore cullud ladies an’ 
childuns.” ; 

“No, we’re going to give them to this girl. 
White niggers don’t have anybody to help ’em. 
You cullud ladies all own white folks to help 
you.” 

“Law, honey, I's loss all de white folks dat 
used ter ‘long ter me. I haint nobody ter help 
me now.” 

‘Well,’ said Poky, “perhaps we'll give you 
something sometime.” 

‘Law, ‘taint myse’f I’s pesterin’ ’bout. I's 
got plenty cloze, an’ dey’s fine uns, too; but 
when I’s woad out my cloze, and wants ter give 
um ’way, I gives um ter ’spectable ladies. I 
don’t give um to no good-fer-nuffin lady ter swap 
fer speritul rums. De Lord aint gwine ter bless 
ole cloze ter no sich purpose. I knows Him well 
’nough fer that.’ 

During all this, the girls had been eagerly 
overhauling and assorting the garments, while 
Kitten, as Sally called her tramp, looked on 
with wondering eyes. 

Now Sally said, “Aunt Juno, you're in our 
way. Please get along with you.” 

“You al’ays was onreverent to you s’periors, 
Miss Sally. You never gived me nuffin sence 
yer was bawn. Law, that’s balzerine, — that 
yaller dress layin’ on the bed. It’s mighty pretty. 
I knowed a heap uv cullud pussons it would fit, 
—pussons as would be bawn ladies, an’ shoutin’ 
Christians in good an’ reg’lar standin’, ef dey 
jis had a few fine cloze to w’ar ter meetin’. 
Don’t you—all want them thar poe cullud ladies 
ter git to heaven?” 

“Oh, very much!’’ said Sally, “but we aint 
going to give ’em these night-gowns and things; 
so you'd better go and make Fan wash the 
dishes clean. My spoon, this morning, was 
sticky with molasses.”’ 

Sally knew there was no surer way of divert- 
ing Aunt Juno than by setting her on Fan’s 
track, who, by the way, ought always to have 
had somebody on her track. 

“['ll be boun’ her tuck you’ spoon to tas’e 
them thar new ‘lasses we’s been gittin’. I's 
gwine ter box her fer it, shows she’s bawn.”’ 

Juno hurried away, and Poky said, ‘Poor 
Fan!”’ while she went on doing up a faded pink 
silk parasol in a lot of white garments. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ she said, “‘we'd better give Aunt 
Juno some of these things, as there are so many.” 

“No,” Sally answered, imperiously, ‘“‘Kitten’s 
got to have them, every one.” 

To Sally, the great attraction in this charita- 
ble movement was its largeness. To divide the 
stores would have spoiled the enterprise. She 
wouldn't spare a single old shoe or an inch of 
| soiled ribbon from the abundance. 

“But how'll she get them allaway?” Poky 
, Said, **There’s & wagon-load of them.” 





“Have you a wagon, Kitten?” Sally asked, 
‘No, marm.”” 

‘Have you a drag?” 

‘No, marm.” 

“Have any of your relations or acquaintances 
got a hand-cart?” 

“No, marm.” 

“Or a wheelbarrow?” 

‘No, marm,” 

‘Have you anybody who could help you tote 
the things home?” 

**Maw helps me.” 

“Can't you go tell her to come help you now?” 

“Yes, marm, I'll get her.” 

‘Well, hurry, or you'll have to work into 
Sunday getting them away.” 

“See the stair-steps,’”’ said Celia. She had 
ranged the donated shoes in a line that reached 
half across the room. ‘There are all sizes here, 
from Poky’s thirteens to Jane Barr's No. sevens,’ 

“T could get up as good a show in these 
gloves,’’ Poky said. “There are black kids and 
white, with all the shades between.” 

““Somebody’s given a bottle of hair-dye. She 
won’t want this.” 

“Never mind! Just put it in with the rest,” 
Sally said, intent on an overwhelming donation, 
“Maybe she has a grandfather who is gray.” 

‘And here’s a box of face-paint.”’ 

“Putthatin, too. Kitten can paint her cheeks, 
They need painting bad enough.” 

“Oh, girls, do look here!”’ Poky cried, holding 
up a night-dress that would have measured eight 
feet from tiptotip. ‘Think of that little Kit- 
ten in this! It must be Lib Stripe’s, and she 
must have had it made with a train. Isn't ita 
slim thing? It makes me think of one of those 
fashionable babies in its christening dress.” 

“Well, here’s a match for it,” said Celia, from 
the other end of the room, displaying a garment 
as broad as the other was long. 

“Put it in,” said Sally, who was generaling 
the work. ‘“I’most know she has a fat aunt 
that it will just fit. What's all that stamping 
in the hall?” 

The stamping was explained the next moment 
by Principal Pressley’s two boys bursting into 
the room. 

‘Here, Sally, I’ve brought her something,” 
said Bob. “Ma said 1 might give her some- 
thing.” 

Bob held up one of his jackets. 

“T’ve brought her something, too,” said Tim, 
and he held up a cravat. 

“But she’s a girl,” said Celia. 
wear boy’s clothes.” 

Sally, eager to swell the proportions of her en- 
terprise, took possession of the jacket and cra- 
vat, crying,— 

‘Never mind! we'll put them in. 
has a brother.”’ 

“Here’s the strangest thing yet,’’ Poky said; 
‘Davies Bourdon.’ ”’ 

“Put it in!” cried Sally. ‘‘Maybe she has 
a cousin or somebody who wants to study math- 
ematics.”’ 

‘And maybe she has a dog named Fido,” Ce- 
lia laughed, displaying a dog-collar, so marked. 
“Now, Sally, she can’t find any use for this.” 

“She might sell it to somebody who has a dog 
named Fido. Any way, it’s going in.” 

The bundle made a line half across the room 
when Kitten returned, towing in a ragged, dirty 
woman, who helped her take it away. 

The next Monday, just as school was dis 
missed, and the pupils were streaming in all 
ways through the building, there was again a 
timid tinkle, tinkle, of the bell; and then a 
whole flock of girls went tearing through the 
hall to tell Sally and Poky that their tramp was 
back again, asking for more. Hastening to the 
door, they found Kitten, wearing the identical 
rags in which she had first appeared. 

‘What have you come back for?” Sally asked. 

“Got anything for a poe chile?’ was the re 
ply. 

“Why, where are all those things we gave 
you Saturday?” 

“Dun no.” 

“Did your ma sell them for drink?’ 

“T reckon, some.” 

“Where are the rest?” 

“‘Un’er the bed.” 

“Well, you go straight home, and put ot 
some of them,’’ Sally ordered. 

“IT tole you—all so,” said Juno, wagging her 
head triumphantly. ‘I knowed her was 4 hy 
crit, an’ a ’postor, too; ’sides, her aint hones, 
an’ her aint what her ought ter be, nuther.” 

Well, the next day, the child did comé 
dressed in some of those said garments, but 
which, you could never guess. And you would 
not believe me when I tell you which, if you did 
not know me to be a truthful story-teller. 

You see, the mother had, as the child was 
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thing the girls had contributed, so that the child | 


had really very little left for her tvilet, which 
she made without her mother’s knowledge. 

Well, she had on that long, slim night-dress, 
before-mentioned as measuring eight feet, from 
tip to tip, —Lib Stripe’s night-dress, that Poky 
thought must have been intended to train. It 
did train on Kitten across the porch and down 
the steps. Buttoned over this dress was Bob 
Pressley’s jacket. The little thin handse that 
held up the dress in front were in lilac kid 
gloves, that must have been Jane Barr's, the 
girls decided, they were so huge. Away back, 
against the crown of a woman’s blue silk bon- 
net, was the little pinched face, demure and 
questioning; and ‘over all this astonishing ap- 
parition, was the faded pink silk parasol, held 
straight overhead. 

But Sally’s generosity was a mantle that cov- 
ered her lack of prudence, and, though she had 
many faults, we all like to recall her good inten- 
tions in the matter of the little tramp. 
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For the Companion, 
THE WAGONER’S PERIL. 


In the village of Hampton, Cal., in the middle of 
the Santa Clara Mountains, there is a small livery 
stable, where fora ride of a few hours, or a few 
days, and a fair consideration, one may have his 
pick of four very pretty little horses, and an equal 
number of good wagons or saddles. The owner and 
manager of this stable is a boy of sixteen, named 
Johnny Harewood, a keen, cool-tempered lad, who 
says but little, but who has the appearance of think- 
ing a great deal. Strangers, noticing his extreme 
youth, are apt to feel curions, and very naturally 
ask how he came to be “set up in life’’ so early. 

And the answer always is, ‘Well, he earned it.” 

Of course, like the reply of the lame old colonel, 
that his leg was “bit off,’’ this only creates a desire 
to know more, and then the story is told. 

About a year ago, when the mines in the caiion, 
many miles below were being, worked the company 
used to haul their blasting-powder, nitro-glycerine, 
and other explosives, from San Pedro, in mule wag- 
ons. 

The drivers were careful, the loads were securely 
packed, and the roads were pretty fair, yet the peo- 
ple living along the route felt nervous, and finally 
got the managers to ship the dangerous stuff by wa- 
ter. On the 30th of September, the last load passed 
this way. Mark Hilton drove the team, and the 
people all knowing him well, and liking him, for he 
was a jolly fellow, joked with him as he went through 
Hampton in the morning; and some, as he passed 
out of sight, gave him around of cheers, to which 
he replied with a parting swing of his dusty hat. 

Late that night, five or six men were sitting around 
a fire in Harwood’s public house. Some were talk- 
ing, and some were playing dominos. They were 
all elderly or feeble people, for the strong men were 
at work either in the mines, or with the night-gang 
in the mills at Peyton. 

Johnny Harewood was there, too, studying an old 
arithmetic by the dim light of a candle. 

Every town, no matter how small, has its fool, its 
silly fellow, who makes fun for all the rest, and up- 
on whom everybody tries his wit. 

The fool of Hampton was poor Jake Morrow, a 
white-haired, shambling fellow, who occupied him- 
self chiefly with grinning and counting his fingers. 
Occasionally, the tavern-keeper with whom he lived 
was able to make him useful at rough chores about 
the house or barn, and once in a great while some 
rider into the country, who wanted a halter-boy, and 
who could please Jake with a present of a few bits, 
found it worth while to take him along to hold his 
horse, 

Generally he needed watching, however, tor he 
would do mischief, and if any one offended him, he 
remembered it like an Indian. 

Just as the group at Harewood’s, that evening, 
were about separating, the sound of wheels was 
heard outside, and a moment after, Jake sidled in 
at the door, grinning, as usual, from ear to ear. 

At first, no notice was taken of him beyond a 
Tough jest or two, such as ordinarily greeted his ap- 
pearance anywhere, but when the fellow, instead of 
sitting down by the fire, went round and round the 
room, playing with his fingers, and tilting on his 
toes, and his grin finally aggravated into an andible 
chuckle, the others began to surround him and ask 
what the matter was. 

“Joke—he, he, he! Good joke! Great joke!” 
quoth the fool, ducking his white head, and shak- 
ing his sides, 

“Joke, is it? Well, let’s have it, then, for it’s dull 
here to-night, and there’s nothing so ’livening as a 
800d laugh. Out with it, Jake, and hurry, too, for 
it’s late.” 

Jake drew out of his pockets two huge iron wagon- 
nuts, and broke into another cackling laugh. 

The nuts were covered with black oil and dust, 
and had evidently been in use that very day. 

“The monkey! He stole ’em off of somebody's 
axle-tree!”” cried one of the lookers-on. 

ne the hind-ex’, too, I'll bet!” cried another. 

Anda thumping big wagon!” said another, tak- 
ing the irons out of the simpleton’s hands, 

The men looked at one another gravely. There 
Was no disposition to join in Jake’s mirth, which 
had not yet expended itself. The joke did not seem 
to be much of a joke, after all. 

“Jake, where did you get these?” 








“Oh, I got ’em, I got ‘em.”” 

“Yes, but where? Whose wagon do they belong 
to? If you don’t put ’em back again, somebody’ll 
be after you with a bass-drum-stick.” 

“Aint no friend o’ mine, any way,’’ mumbled Jake, 
sobered by the warning and by the looks of the men. 
“Snapped my hat off with his whip one day, I swan, 
he did!” 

“Who did?” 

“Who are you talking about?” 

“Him, I tell ye!” 

“What's his name?” 

“Mark Hilt’n.”’ 

“Mark Hilton!’ echoed every voice. 

“Do you mean to say, you idiot,” cried an old 
man, seizing Morrow by the collar, ‘do you mean to 
say that these ’ere nuts belong to Mark Hilton’s 
wagon? Did you take ’em off!” 

“Ye—y—yes!!’’ stuttered Jake, his teeth chatter- 
ing as the angry man shook him. And then he be- 
gan to whine and snuffle. 

“What will happen now?’’ and the company 
stared at each other aghast. Johnny Harewood 
looked white, but he shut bis lips and uttered no 
word, m 

“Where did you do this?”? demanded one, in a 
stern, sharp tone. 

“Down there,—down yender.” 

“At Dustan’s?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“When? Answer quick!” 

“To-night—arter supper. I jest rid up,” snivelled 
Jake, ducking behind his elbow as if to ward off a 
blow. 

“If Mark Hilton starts to-morrow morning,” said 
one of the oldest men, in a trembling voice, “with- 
out looking at his wagon,—and he won’t, for it’ll be 
dark, and he always does his overhauling and greas- 
ing the night aforehand,—one of them hind wheels 
will run off, and let the wagon down. Then them 
cartridges ’ll go off, and there’ll be ruinto pay, It'll 
tear everything to bits for fifty rods round! Good- 
by to Mark Hilton!’ 

For an instant, all eyes burned fiercely on Jake, 
the simpleton. Vaguely comprehending something 
terrible, the boy slunk into a corner, whimpering 
and wailing. 

“Shut your hallaballo!” shouted one of the men. 
“Here, who can ride? It’s a case of life and death, 
and somebody must go to Dustan’s.”’ 

There was a mournful shaking of heads. 

“It’s five good hours to Dustan’s,” said an old 
man, “and there’s not one of us could stand half of 
that.” 

“But somebody must go, and go like lightning !”’ 

“Where are the boys? Where’s Johnny Hare- 
wood?” 

He was nowhere to be found. He had been in the 
room only a minute before, but now was missing. 
Theu they thought of Ned Fox, and Casper Feldt, 
and Nick Tompson, but there were good reasons why 
none of these should be intrusted with so important 
an embassy. Wasthere no help? Must Hilton go 
unwarned to his death? Suddenly, in the midst 
of their anxiety, Johnny Harewood re-appeared, 
wrapped in a thick coat, his cap on his head, anda 
pair of spurs on his boots. 

“Give me the nuts,” said he, “and I will do my 
best to get to Dustan’s in time.” 

“The company joyfully crowded around him, ap- 
plauding him, and proffering no end of advice and 
encouragement for his journey. Johnny put the 
nuts deep into his pocket, glanced at the clock, and 
then left the house. It was half-past eleven, and 
his good horse, Gopher, seemed as impatient as him- 
self to be gone. He leaped upon the animal’s back, 
and gathered up the reins. 

“Good-by! good-by! good-by!’’ came from every 
mouth, “Ride fast, boy! Overtake Mark if you 
have to kill half-a-dozen horses!” 

Aud then only the clatter of Gopher’s hoofs was 
heard,—farther and farther away,—till the sound 
died in the distance. 

Johnny gathered himself together, and kept his 
horse well in hand. He did not push him, for he 
knew the importance of saving wind and speed at 
the start, when he had a long journey to go. He 
must economize his own endurance as well. 

At half-past three, they came to the house of a 
settler who owned a horse of Gopher’s own breed. 
Johnny dismounted, and knocked at the door for 
five minutes before any one replied. Then ashaggy 
head was thrust out of an upper window. ‘Who’s 
there,—and what d’ye want this time o’ night?” 

“T want to borrow your mustang to go to Dus- 
tan’s.”’ 

“The mustang’s gone in. She got ata bag of corn 
two days ago, and a spring 0’ water afterwards, and 
she’s swelled up like a balloon. Guess you'll have 
to foot it.” 

With that, the head disappeared, and the window 
came down with a bang. 

“Do you hear that, Gopher?” cried Johnny, pat- 
ting the horse, and rubbing down his legs. “You 
and I have got to go to Dustan’s if we have to foot 
it. How’s that, eh?” 

And, at the word, he was up and away, poor Go- 
pher groaning at every step. On they went, pain- 
fully, heavily, but the little horse still held his brave 
gallop, and when the day broadened up the sky, they 
saw the houses of the distant township. 

At four o’clock, the people at Dustan’s were up 
and stirring, and the t ters were har ing in 
their horses, ready for the day’s journey. 





All at once, there was a shout of surprise from the 
sleepy stable-boys. A mustang came staggering into 
the village street, bearing a pallid and dusty rider. 
Both were pictures of exhaustion, The rider threw 
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himself off, and the horse stood still, panting, and 
trembling in every limb. 

‘“*Where’s Mark Hilton!” 

“Mark! He’s just gone.” 

Gone? Johnny gasped for breath. “How could 
he go? Didhelook athis wagon? T'here’s nothing 
to hold on his wheels! How far is he now?” 

The terror of the boy’s face, and the sight of the 
two wagon-nuts in his hand, startled every one. 

“That man’s load may drop any second, and blow 
up the town! Quick, quick! He can’t be more than 
half a mile down the road. Yell to him, if a man 
dare get within ear-shot!”’ 

A stalwart hunter, Adam Hastings by name, 
rushed out with a long rifle in his hand. 

“Good-by, boys, if I never see ye. I'll risk my 
life on’t!” and he ran off with great strides in the 
direction Mark Hilton had gone, 

Hastings took a back way through the house-yards 
and fields, to cut off the bend in the road and put 
such shelter as the rocks could give him between 
himself and the dangerous wagon. He shouted with 
all the power of his stentorian lungs,— 

“Mark! Mark Hilton, stop!” 

But Mark did not hear. His wagon rumbled 
heavily, and he was nearing a mill that roared and 
buzzed with all its machinery,—a mill that ran day 
and night, and was full of living beings, as uncon- 
scious of peril ashe. Nearer and nearer! Where 
was Hastings, and what did he mean to do with his 
gun? 

Fearfully the listeners waited. “Adam’s a brave 
one,”’ they muttered low; “but it’s a ghastly chance. 
Nothing holds them wheels on but the nuts and the 
brake-ties.”’ 

Then they heard his shout, and the next instant 
the report of a rifle. Failing to bring Mark toa halt 
by calling, Adam had drawn a bead on his off leader 
mule. He was acrack marksman, and, though fir- 
ing at extreme long range, his shot struck the mule 
and felled him to the ground. He had anticipated 
this desperate necessity, and taken his rifle with him 
accordingly. 

Hearing the shot, the more daring ones ran for- 
ward to see what was going on. Standing on a high 
corner, they looked far down the road. 

Mark’s wagon was at a standstill! 

“It’sdone! It’sdone!”’ they cried. “Thank Ad- 
am, and thank Johnny Harewood!” By this time, 
quite a crowd of people had gathered, and heard 
the story, and breathed easier to know the terri- 
ble danger was passed, and all joined in hurrahing 
for the resolute boy who had ridden forty miles to 
save life. 

They surrounded him, and patted him on the 
shoulder, and squeezed his hands, and called him 
hero, till Johnny blushed to the roots of his hair 
and began to wish he could run away to hide him- 
self. 

Both the wheels of Hilton’s wagon had been 
frightfully near coming off. The people still kept 
at a very respectful distance, and the condition in 
which the hubs were found justified their caution. 
It was almost a miracle that the load had not been 
dropped in the street—with all the horrible conse- 
quences—before the team had gone a hundred yards 
from the stable. 

Mark, enraged at first (as was very natural) at the 
shooting of his mule, turned a little pale when he 
knew the true state of the case, and in a moment 
showed himself the same cool, capable fellow in 
peril that he always was. With Adam Hastings’ 
help, he carefully shored up the axletree and set on 
the wheels, while another intrepid neighbor stood 
at the mules’ heads. Then still others ventured 
near, the nuts were brought, and turned firmly on, 
and all was safe. As for Johnny Harewood, his 
name was the toast of the region for weeks and 
months afterwards; and even now, no one ever 
stays over night at his father’s house, without hear- 
ing the story of his ride. He received something 
more substantial than fame, too, for the livery 
establishment he now owns was a gift to him from 
grateful Mark Hilton, the company he worked for, 
and the people of the country-side, who all insisted 
on having a hand in the subscription. 

Poor Jake Morrow has a notion that he, somehow, 
was the cause of Johnny’s good fortune, yet he does 
not seem to be at all proud of it. He spends a good 
deal of his time at the little stable, counting his fin- 
gers, as usual, while the other boy counts round, 
bright dollars, and the dollars foot up to a very 
handsome figure, I assure you, 
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DAYLIGHT AMONG THE NIGHT 
HERONS. 

The stars were gradually fading before the steadi- 
ly-increasing light of the June morning, as we 
shouldered our guns, and, after a few moments’ 
walk through the straggling houses of the sleeping 
village, entered the wood-road which wound its 
sandy length across the Cape. The silence was at 
first unbroken, but bird after bird gathered courage 
in the strengthening light, and added its chirp of 
welcome to the new day. Once fairly in the woods, 
we “flushed out’ our guns, to make sure, and then 
reloaded and pushed on. 

The air was so quiet that thé smoke from our guns 
settled about our very feet, and we walked on and 
left it, for, with a ten-mile walk ahead, and the 
prospect of a hot sun in an hour or two, we had no 
time for watching smoke-wreaths. We wanted to 
cross the Cape and reach our shooting-ground before 
the sun became too friendly, though he did look 
very pleasant as his first ray touched a solitary pine 
in front of us, and then came glancing across into 
our faces, 





The oakscrub on both sides of our narrow path 
showed few signs of animal life; here and there a 
restless chewink might be heard, and two or three 
times an odd, lisping note attracted our attention to 
the pretty prairie warbler, 

Once a large hawk rose spirally from a dark hol- 
low at our right, and swept quickly out of sight, and 
once, too, in the far distance we saw a bald eagle 
wheeling steadily upward above the silent woods. 

Two hours of steady walking brought us in sight 
of the sea. By this time our feet were clogged with 
sand and water—for dew, however poetic, is always 
wet,—and we were quite ready to sit down on a fallen 
tree and wipe our foreheads, and perfect our plans 
for the rest of the day. 

The autumn before this, while shooting on the 
shore, we had discovered an odd little hollow among 
the sand-hills where a colony of night herons had 
built their nests during the summer, and even then 
a few of them were still lingering about the place, 

Our present trip was an expedition to this same 
colony, if it were still to be found. 

It was arranged that we should stop at a farm- 
house near the shore and speak for a night’s lodging, 
in case we were unable to return the same night, and 
also borrow a basket with which to bring back some 
of the “Squawk’s” eggs. This we did, and then, 
following the curves of the sandy shore, with the 
line of foaming breakers on our left, and the barren 
sand-hills on our right, we looked anxiously forward 
towards the spot where the herons should be, but 
where we knew it was not improbable we might find 
only last year’s nests, 

A piping plover occasionally made itself heard 
above the roar of the surf, and now and then a crow 
blackbird would rise heavily from the sand, and dis- 
appear beyond the ever-varying but ever-tiresome 
sand-hills. The sun was getting hotter and hotter, 
and yet, although we knew we must be almost oppo- 
site our destination, nota heron had been seen or 
heard. 

We now left the shore and began to work our way 
over the sand-hills. These hills, or rather hillocks, 
have been thrown up by the wind and waves year 
after year, and they are always shifting and chang- 
ing, so that, although the beech-grass and poison 
ivy spreads quickly over them and strives to hide 
their bareness, they are themselves often buried be- 
neath the drifting sand. 

As we were plodding wearily up one of the 
slopes our attention was attracted by the welcome 
“squawk” of a heron, and looking upward we saw 
two birds flying heavily, high in the air, and, though 
they showed no signs of alighting, we took courage, 
for the night heron is not usually found far from its 
home at midday unless the day be dark and gloomy. 

At length we reached the last ridge of sand which 
separated us from what we hoped would prove a 
veritable heronry. 

The hollow before us could hardly have been more 
than an acre in extent, and was filled with stunted 
trees whose tops came nearly on a level with our 
eyes. These trees were mostly oak and silver-poplar, 
with here and there a pine, and scattered at inter- 
vals over their tops sat several sentinel herons, 
Perhaps not a dozen in all were visible, but the con- 
fused medley of sounds from the branches beneath 
showed that hundreds of others were hidden away 
below. We had not been noticed as yet, and so we 
had a good chance to see how things went on when 
the birds were undisturbed. 

It was evident that this was a time of rest, fog not 
a bird was to be seen on the wing, and the noises 
which came up from the shelter of the leaves were 
those of drowsy birds, and not unlike the gossip of 
a parcel of hens and chickens taking their daily sun 
and sand bath on the sunny side of a fence. 

The voices of the young were mingled with those 
of the old, while the occasional cracking of twigs 
and the flapping of wings showed that some unfor- 
tunate had lost his footing or been crowded from 
his perch. Meanwhile, the few visible birds sat si- 
lent and grave, with necks drawn in upon their 
breasts, while the scorching sun was beating down 
fiercely on their plumed heads. 

But when we showed our shoulders and guns 
above the grass and sand, it seeaned as if a volcano 
had burst forth at our feet. 

The sentinels gave the alarm, and in an instant 
the air was full of the birds. The noise became al- 
most deafening; the trees shook as the herons left 
them iu crowds, and for a few moments we stood in 
utter amazement, forgetting everything, even the 
guns in our hands, while the torrent of birds 
streamed upward and then drifted out towards the 
sea, 

After flying half a mile or more they wheeled 
slowly about, gathered into one compact flock, and 
then came hesitatingly back towards their homes. 

We found afterward that this maneuvre was re- 
peated after every sudden disturbance, the birds 
leaving their nests in hurry and confusion, soon 
gathering together again, and in ten or fifteen min- 
utes beginning tosettle again on their nests and eggs. 

As soon as we saw that they were fairly on their 
return, we plunged down the bank and were soon 
hidden beneath the trees on which the nests were 
built. Standing in one spot, without moving, I 
counted fifty-six nests in plain sight, and the trees 
were so thick that comparatively few of the nests 
close to us could be seen. 

The filthiness of the place was indescribable, and 
the least said about it the better. Had it only been 


as easy to ignore it then as now, our experience 
would have been much pleasanter; but, as it was 
the inevitable result of the nesting of such multi- 





tudes of birds in so small a place, we lad only to 
! make the best of it, 
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But we had only time to notice the vast num- 
ber of nests, and the disappointing fact that most 
of them contained young, when the old birds 
began to hover over us, and soon, with dismal 
croakings, they were settling on the trees all 
about. 

In a few moments one alighted within shot, 
and an instant later we were standing over our 
first night heron, wondering at the spotless white- 
ness of its breast and throat, the glossy dark 
green of its back, and especially at the three or 
four slender white plumes which fell gracefully 
back from the black crown, and were so neatly 
rolled together that at first we thought there was 
only one long cylindrical feather. The white of 
the under parts changed in places to a clear lav- 
ender, and this was the prevailing tint on the 
upper surface of the wings. 

The feet and legs were of a brilliant green; the 
bill black, and the iris of the eye a splendid car- 
mine. 

After satisfying our curiosity, the bird was 
laid one side, and in a short time several more 
were added to it, and then we turned our atten- 
tion to the nests. These were built almost en- 
tirely of sticks and smaller twigs, and were 
placed almost anywhere on the trees, though 
never on the ground, 





NIGHT HERONS’ NES 





Some were so low that they could be reached 
with the hand from the ground, while others 
were as high as the trees would admit, which 
was seldom more than twenty or thirty feet. 


young, or else to be entirely empty, in which 
case the half-fledged young might be seen cling- 
ing to the branches close to the nest; and I think 
I never saw a bird of any age or condition which 
could compare in ugliness with these squab- 
herons. 

They were absolutely hideous, as, with their 


| 
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their neighbors. However, we appreciated the 
eggs better than the squabs. 





HERON WATCHING. 


We found that many of the birds lacked the 
pure, bright colors of the first one killed, as well 
as the long plumes; and as, owing to the small | 
size of the trees and the density of their tops, we 
had to shoot them at very short range, many 
were so badly injured as to be unfit for speci- 
mens when better ones could be obtained. Thus 
it happened that the sun was fast nearing the 
horizon as we for the last time climbed the slid- 
ing sand-banks with a dozen of the finest herons 
we had ever seen. 

How well I remember the scene, as we threw 
down our heavy loads on the shore, and looked 
out over the dark water and the creamy surf. 
A pair of mackerel gulls, with their black crowns 
and forked tails, flew lazily by towards some dis- 
tant sandbar, where perhaps their little ones 
were waiting them, and while we watched them 
growing more indistinct in the gathering twi- 
light, the heavy “‘quawk”’ of a night heron came 
faintly over the water, and soon, in parties of 
three and four, they were scattering in every di- 
rection to their nightly feeding-grounds. 

Such is a Northern heronry, to which the 
birds yearly return from the South, in spring, 
and which may be found from the shores of 
Maine, to Fresh Pond, Massachusetts, which lat- 
ter, Longfellow sings in “The Herons of Elm- 
wood.” 





——~-@> 


— | 
RECALLING A MINISTER. | 


Not long ago a minister of the United States 





j to a foreign country was called home because | the rest and peace of private life. 
Almost all, at first sight, seemed to contain | the government of the Republic to which he had | Von Bismarck has resigned his place as Chan- 
been sent would no longer hold communication | cellor of the German Empire; and although the 
with him, Although the gentleman had, as far aged Emperor and others have urged him to re- 


as the public knows, discharged his duties to the | main at the head of the Cabinet, it is probable 


son for Minister to Spain, and nobody could 
wonder if Spain were to take the appointment 
of one who occupied such a position as little bet- 
ter than an insult. 

Usually when a minister has been recalled at 
the request of the government to which he has 
been sent, his own government can show its ap- 
proval of his conduct by giving him another 
office, or even by sending him as a representa- 
tive elsewhere. 

Some years ago the President compelled Rus- 
sia to summon home M. Catacazy, her Minister 
to the United States, who had acted in a very 
dishonorable manner while in this country. On 
his return the Czar loaded him with favors. 

It has sometimes happened, as in the case to 
which we referred at the beginning, that the 
minister has committed no fault at all. it is his 
duty to get and send home certain information, 
and he has a right to expect that if his letters are 
of such a nature that the publication of them 
would do him harm, they shall be kept secret. 

The letter which has caused the recall of our 
minister was not made public by the desire of 
Secretary Fish, but to help a political move- 
ment. The incident thus shows how important 
it is that in the foreign relations of a govern- 
ment the executive department shall have full 
control, and be responsible to the Legislature or 
to Congress, not for the details, but only for the 
results of its action. 


tor 





For the Companion. 


THE FAIREST LAND. 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


“Traveller, by the camel’s side, 

You who wander far and wide, 

Tell ine, since you yearly go 

Where the sweetest roses blow, 

And, through vales of corn and wine, 
Where the softest rivers shine, 

Tell me on what silver strand 

You have found the fairest land?” 


% 


He replied: “ ’Tis near and far, 
Tis where love and friendship are; 
Though a desert on its face, 
Though it be of little space, 
Where our friends and loved ones stand, 
That I call the fairest land.” 
JOEL BENTON. 


Siciacacliliaip ena 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S RETIRE- 
MENT. 

The greatest of living statesmen has announced 
his resolve to retire, after a most brilliant public 
career of fifteen years, from the cares of office to 
Prince Otto 


entire satisfaction of the President, it was neces- | that he will adhere to his decision. 


sary that he should be removed. If such a re- | 
| moval were to take place under such circum- | to see. Bismarck has been so closely connected 


| stances in any other branch of the public ser-| with the events which have brought glorious 
yellow eyes almost starting from their sockets, | 


What Germany will do without him it is hard 
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Ambassador to Paris, and in the autumn of the 
same year (1862) he was recalled to Berlin, to 
assume the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

It was from this time that Bismarck began to 
display those high gifts of statesmanship which 
have had such wonderful results. He formed 
the ambition to make of divided Germany one 
great and united Empire, and from that day to 
this he has pursued this ambition, through wars, 
home struggles, and immense difficulties, with. 
out for an instant wavering or being turned from 
his purpose. 

It was he who brought about the Danish war, 
and then that brief but terrible war with Aus. 
tria, which forever shut the rival States out of 
Germany, and made Prussia the centre of Ger. 
man power and the leader in the advance 
towards German unity. It was Bismarck who 
directed the policy which ended in the war with 
France in 1870, by which Germany’s rival and 
foe was humbled to the dust, and it at last be- 
came possible to establish a united German Em- 
pire, with the King of Prussia at its head. 

Bismarck was made a Count in 1865, anda 
Prince five years later. His private character 
is as interesting as is his brilliant public career, 
Simple in his tastes, disliking the trappings and 
splendor of state and power, frugal in his diet, 
and living, at Berlin, in almost as comfortless a 
manner as an officer bivouacing on a battle- 
field, Bismarck presents a vivid contrast to most 
of the great nobles and statesmen of Europe. 

Fond as he is of authority and fame, he seems 
yet more fond of his distant home in Pomerania, 
of his fields and his live stock, the quiet of his 
library, and the sports of the country. He is 
tenderly devoted to his family, is attached to his 
wife and proud of his boys, who bid fair to be 
as big, burly and hearty as himself. These 
tastes are fortunate, and will do much to con- 
sole him when he has taken a last glimpse over 
the scene of his triumphs and power, and seeks 
the rest which awaits him in his well-earned 
retirement. 


SLEEP. 

The heart, lungs, stomach, liver and kidneys work 
through the night the same as through the day; they 
thus work with no respite from birth to death. 

It is different, however, with the brain, and those 
organs through which the mind holds intercourse 
with the outer world. These all rest at night,—the 
eye, the ear, the sense of feeling. 

The fact is the brain is a great worker. It must 
supply every other organ with working force, while 
it is undergoing a waste of its own greater than that 
of all the other organs together. Every thought, 
every emotion, every purpose, every act of will, and 
every outward expression of each and all, expendsa 
definite portion of brain force and brain substance. 

Now sleep is simply a partial rest of the brain. 








We say partial, for the vital organs must not for a 
moment fail to receive a supply from the great lab- 


vice except the diplomatic, it would imply the 
their few ragged feathers pressed close to their | disgrace of the officer. In this case, it need | 
lean bodies, or suddenly erected like those of a| mean nothing of the kind. 
settjng hen, they sat staring fiercely at us, or, on | 


The offence of this minister was having writ- | 
a nearer approach, climbed awkwardly towards | ten to the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, a letter | 
the tops of the trees, hissing with fear and anger. | in which he hinted that the officers of the Repub- 

The nests in all cases were wretchedly filthy, | lie to which he was minister were open to bri-| 
and it was evident that the same nests had been | bery. This letter was intended to be read by | 
used at least one season previously; but as we} the Secretary of State alone. It was a letter 
came up on higher ground at one end of the *set- | which he ought to have written, if he believed 
tlement,”’ we noticed that the nests were nearly | the statement he had to make was true. But it 
all new, and,-to our delight, we found that at| was published; and having been seen by the | 
least two-thirds of them contained fresh eggs. | 


head of the government whose purity was dis- | 
These eggs were of a clear, light-green color, puted, it led to the refusal of that government 

though many were more or less stained, and} to have any relations with the offending min- 

were about the size of a pullett’s egg, perhaps a | jster, 

little smaller. 


Such cases have happened before, but they 
are not common, 
manded the recall of one member of the Ameri- 
can legation, because he had written a severe 
| account of the misrule of Russia in Central Asia. 


| wards sent to Turkey, and who has made a fine 
reputation by his courage and skill in discover- 


massacres, 

The practice of sending and receiving minis- 
ters and consuls is altogether a matter of agree- 
ment among nations. A government may of 
course send any one of its citizens to represent 

We helped ourselves, and in half an hour or! it in any country of the globe. But if it wishes 
so had four or tive dozen stowed away in our! to remain on friendly terms with other countries, 
basket; quite enough for our own collections, 





YOUNG HERONS. 


The only way in which we could account for the | ited; and any government may decline for cause, 
nests with eggs being all in one place, and sep- | or even without assigning any cause, to receive 
arate from those containing young, was that| and recognize a minister. Moreover, it is not 
they belonged to birds who had either arrived | customary for the government whose minister is 
too late in the season to find room for their nests | rejected to take offence. 

with the others, or, as seemed more probable,| There are very good reasons why these 
who had had their first nest and eggs destroyed | customs should have been established, and 
byfaccident, or by hawks and crows, and so,| why they should be maintained. There are 
as misery loves company, had gathered together | many citizens of the United States who have 


a little apart from the rest, perhaps ashamed | taken very strong ground in favor of the Cubans | in eight ye: 


that they had nothing but ees to show instead} in their rebellion against Spain. It would be 
of the flourishing, ngly and voracious families of | improper for the President to choose such a per- 


| 


grown up to his ideas and policy. 


A few years ago Russia de- | 


| of laws and measures. 
It was Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who was after- | 


| ing and exposing the truth about the Bulgarian | 


it must send those who are acceptable to the | 
and some to spare for our less fortunate friends. rulers of the nations to whom they are accred- 


| of this century. 


| and directness in his political actions. 


| German Diet, where he soon became conspicu- 
| ous for the force and bluntness of his speech. 


| Entering the diplomatic service at thirty-seven, | hare-lip he could not use Miss Martineau’s trumpets 


urs he had advanced so rapidly that | and she feared that they would make the conversa- 
| he attained the post of Ambassador to. St. Pe- | tion a lndierons business. But she was wrong. 5° 


Three years later he was sent as/| slow and geutle did he speak, pronouncing the vow 


sioinene . P F : 
victory to the German arms, and made a great | oratory of nerve force. As blood is the material out 


and united Empire out of separate German) of which the brain elaborates all its force, whether 
States, his genius is so unrivalled, his value as a| expended in physical or mental action, the brain 
statesman is so inestimable, that the Emperor} needs much less blood in sleep than while it is 
will have to look long for one to fill his place. | awake. Hence its supply is then greatly dimin- 

There are several reasons, however, which | ished, so much so that the brain becomes of a pale 
prompt Prince Bismarck to take a step which | color. This absence of blood in the brain during 
the mass of his countrymen, as well as their | sleep is its most marked characteristic while in that 

ass : . ) as as fie 
. | condition. 

monarch, must earnestly lament. His health, | 


: : . . In brain fever and many forms of insanity sleep is 
despite his stalwart form and vigorous bearing, generally impossible because of the large amount of 
has long been far from robust; and every year 


| blood which is then forced upon the brain. There 
he has more and more felt the need of repose | js nothing so essential to health and life as this rest 
for body and mind. 


of brain. Loss of food is not so speedily fatal as loss 
Besides, a spirit of opposition has gradually | of sleep. Facts prove that the brain needs to rest 
As time has 


on an average one-third of its life,—eight hours of 
somewhat dimmed the splendor of his past | Sleep against sixteen of waking activity. 
athiovements, this eisit has become bolder and | Left to itself the brain will secure its needed rest, 
% -: ~ : . a both as to time and quantity. But many will notlet 
stronger, until now he has found that his old in- | 

fluence in Parliament and in the Cabinet has 


it have its own way. Many persons thoughtlessly 

| carry their ordinary activity far into the night. 
waned. He is no longer the irresistible dictator 
At every turn he is ham- 


Others spend large portions of the night in the ex- 
pered by opposition, and to one accustomed to 


citements of the ball-room, in games, or in other ex- 
hausting pleasures. Some spend in study the hours 
feel himself all-powerful, this is very annoying 
and galling. 


meant for sleep. The latter are the greatest offend- 
Instead of being able to construct the Empire 


ers and the greatest sufferers; for there is no activ- 
| ity that so tepidly uses up brain force as does 
as a unit, he finds the smaller German States | 
still jealous of Prussian ascendency; and so| 


| thought. 
It must not be forgotten that nature cannot be 

| overtaxed. He who attempts it will find, sooner oF 
many obstacles are constantly arising in his jater, that he must pay the principal with compound 
path, that even the stout soul of Bismarck has | interest, or he must suffer the penalty. He may 
yielded to the never-ceasing worry. When, | think himself fortunate if a part of that penalty is 
however, he has disappeared from public scenes, not lifelong weakness, or an early grave, or, worst 
the world will look back, and will give him due | of all, hopeless imbecility. 
honor for his splendid career. At the age of | 
sixty-two he retires, having done more to change | 
the face of European events than any statesman 


oo 


TAKE CARE OF THE VOWELS. 
Miss Martineau tells an anecdote of her first meet 
| ing with the Rev. Mr. Malthus, the author of a work 

Bismarck began life as a soldier, and through- | on population, which excited much criticism. The 
out his career we may notice a military method | anecdote is valuable to those who are learning to 
At the | pronounce the English language correctly, and $0 
age of thirty-two he became a member of the | #8 to be distinctly heard by an audience. oa 

Miss Martineau was so deaf that she was oblige’ 

to use an ear-trumpet. Mr. Malthus spoke very !™ 
| perfectly, from a defect in the palate. Owing to bis 


j tersburg. 
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els with so much sonorousness, though he let the | 


cousonants take care of themselves, she heard him 
with ease, and even much better than anybody else. 
«[ soon found,” she writes, “that the vowels are in 
fact all that I ever hear.” 
+e 
THE VOICE AND TOBACCO. 

Some twenty years ago the proprietor of a London 
journal made an unsuccessful attempt to revive the 
old national melodies of England. The cause of the 
failure was due to the fact that the compass of these 
ancient melodies was so high that no modern Eng- 
lish lady could sing them, though their great grand- 
mothers might have done so. 

Dr. James Copeland, an eminent physician, said 
that a similar difficulty prevented the singing of the 
beautiful Scottish melodies. In his youth they were 
sung by all classes of the women of Scotland, but 
the ladies of the nineteenth century rarely sung 
them, for the simple reason that their compass was 
too great for their voices. On being asked to ex- 
plain why the compass of the voice had so greatly 
diminished in modern times, he stated that the 
cause must be over-indulgence in tobacco by the 
fathers, which affected their offspring. 

“Tobacco smoking,” he said, “soothes, but it also 
dulls the action of the brain, and when indulged in 
to the undue extent now so common in society, 
tends to enfeeble the nervous powers of the new 
generation, to limit the gamut of the voice, and gen- 
erally to impair vitality.” 

This statement adds another item to the many 
reasons against the use of tobacco. Those who de- 
sire to become singers, or to train themselves for 
speaking in public, wherein the quality and range of 
the voice play an important part, must be careful 
not to snuff, chew or smoke tobacco, 


a 
DEATH FROM NOISES. 


A literary gentleman once remarked, in a jocose 
speech, that it would be an improvement upon the 
human body if we might shut our ears as easily as 
wecan shut our eyes. If a sight displeases us, we 
have but to drop our eyelids, and we are relieved. 
But we have no remedy against prosy speeches, or 
the firing of guns, or the shriek of a whistle, except 
toremove ourselves from the vicinity of the sound. 

The jocose remark received a pathetic illustra- 
tion in the case of John Leech, the artist whose 
sketches made the London Punch the delight of its 
readers, His nerves were in such a state of tension 
that he became the tortured victim of organ-grind- 
ersand railway whistlers. He worked up in an attic 
of his house, but even there the din of street-bands 
annoyed him. His sufferings from noises became so 
painful that one of the proprietors of Punch took 
him into the country to stay a week or more. Leech 
promised himself much pleasure in being far away 
from the noise of organ-grinders, railway whistles, 
aud the firing of guus. 

But the morning after his arrival, the host was 
surprised to find the artist ready to depart. “I can- 
not stay any longer here,” he said. “The noise 
drives me frantic.” 

“What noise ?”’ 

“The gardener whetting his scythe. It 
through my ears like a corkscrew.” 

Leech died not long after. He may be said, ac- 
cording to the statement of a friend, *‘to have died 
of the hideous noises, the horrible brass-bands and 
barrel-organs of London, which jarred upon his 
shattered nerves.” 


goes 


——_—__+or 
ANECDOTES OF ROWLAND HILL. 

Rey. Rowland Hill, the first pastor of Surrey 
Chapel, London, where Newman Hall preaches, was 
agood man, an eloquent preacher, but very eccen- 
tric. Once speaking of the walls which separated 
the different religious denominations, he said, “I do 
hot wish such partitions destroyed, but only lowered 
alittle, that we may shake hands a little easier over 
them.” 

He was a warm-hearted man, and kept an open 
house and purse for the unfortunate. His coach- 
nan was a reformed thief, whom Mr. Hill had way- 
laidand made a good man. But he would be very 
severe in reproving those whom he thought deserved 
chastisement. 

An individual, who had done great discredit to a 
Profession of religion, was standing at his door, just 
ashe was going out, and hypocritically greeted him 
with, “How do you do, Mr. Hill? Iam delighted to 
see you once more.” 

With an air of perfect amazement, he exclaimed, 
“What! aren’t you hanged yet?” and returned to 
the house till the astonished visitor de parted. 

pees 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

The first successful steamboat was perfected by 
Robert Fulton. It was named the Clermont, and 
‘tiled from New York to Albany. A writer in 
Harper’ s Magazine thus tells the story of the singu- 
lar effect it produced on the simple farmers and 


boatmen : 


nuiving men remember when the idea of steam 
wh "igs ation was ridiculed. They remember, too, that 
with, the Clermont went from New York to Albany 
= hout the use of sails, against wind and tide, in 32 
ars, ridicule was turned into amazement. 
tien Voyage did more. It spread terror over the 
in wed of the river, and created wide alarm along 
toth rders, The steamboat was an awful revelation 
om € fishermen, the farmers, and the villagers. It 
5 npon tl them’ unheralded. Itseemed like a weird 
oad tom Pluto’s realm—a transfiguration of Cha- 
N's boat intoa living fiend from the infernal re- 


the he Its huge black } pipe vomiting fire and smoke, 
LH 


splash of its uncovered paddle-wheels, filled the im- 
agination with all the dark pictures of goblins that 
romancers have invented since the foundation of 
the world. 

Some thought it was an unheard-of monster of 
the sea ravaging the fresh waters; others regarded 
itasa herald of the final conflagration at the day of 
doom, Managers of river-craft who saw it at night 
believed that the great red dragon of the Apoca- 
lypse was loose upon the waters, Some prayed for 
deliverance, some fled in terror to the shore, and hid 
in the recesses of the rocks, and some crouched in 
mortal dread beneath their decks, and abandoned 
their vessels and themselves to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, or the jaws of the demon. 

The Clermont was the author of some of the most 
wonderful romances of the Hudson, and for years 
she was the victim of the enmity of the fishermen, 
who believed that her noise and agitation of the 
waters would drive the shad and sturgeon from the 
river. 


Powe 





WHAT A WIFE DID. 

Much is written concerning the extravagance of 
women, and the burdens which wives lay on their 
husbands. <A great deal of this writing has an evil 
tendency, being worthless from its failure to tell the 
whole truth. In these days of business disasters, 
hundreds of wives are aiding their husbands to carry 
burdens that would crush them, were it not for the 
delicate shoulders which lighten the load. We re- 
cently met with a fact—there are hundreds of simi- 
lar facts,—exhibiting a wife as a helpmeet. There 


Cary alighted from the train. Her greetings were 
all hearty, and she had a pleasant word for every 
one, but to the offer of a seat in the spick- -and-span 
phezton, she returned a pleasant, “Oh, I won’t trou- 
ble you! It’s only a little way, and Ill just run 
home across the pasture as I used to.” And she did, 
with all the seeming joyousness of a school -girl 
home on a vacation. 
————~oe—_—__——_ 
JAPANESE LAWS. 

The severity of the Japanese laws is shown by the 
fact that death is the punishment for every offence. 
In the fate of the offender his family is, not unfre- 
quently, involved. 


Death by decapitation at the hands of the common 
executioner, or by instant self-murder, is the usual 
punishment; and nothing short of death is consid- 
ered an atonement of the slightest breach of the 
law, or of public tranquillity, or of disobedience to 
any order of instruction of government. 

Apparently they had no condensed written code 
of laws. Their laws consist of edicts issued in the 
name of the —— from time to time. They are 
said to be exceedingly simple in their ¢ construction, 
and to possess the somewhat rare merit of being in- 
telligible to the commonest capacity. 

On the issue of every new edict, the magistrates, 
in the first instance, assemble the veople, and pro- 
claim, by word of mouth, the will of the Emperor. 

Next, the edict is extensively circulated on a 
printed form, and, as nearly every man or woman 
in the Empire is said to be able to read, the law must 
thus become well known. But they have yet an- 
other method of giving it publicity ; 3; the edict is 





are only two women in this country notable for first- 
class engravings on steel. One is Mrs, Sartain, of | 
Philadelphia, daughter of Mr. Jolin Sartain, one of | 
the most eminent of engravers, and the other ia | 
Mrs. Wormiley, of Columbus, O. The incident is 
about the latter, and is thus told: 


Mrs. Wormley, who first became expert in draw- 
ing, devoted herself to the illustration of a lar ge 
work which her husb: und, & distinguished chemist, 
wrote on poisons, After she finished the drawings, 
they were sent to some Eastern city to be engrave ed. 
A difliculty arose. No engraver could be found 
willing to undertake the microscopic work required. 
It was the opinion of engravers who were consulted 
that only the artist who drew the pictures could suc- 
cessfully engrave them, Thus compelled to finish | 
the work, the wife of Dr. Wormley learned the art 
of engraving, engraved the plates, and enjoys the | 
honor of having contributed so largely to the beauty y| 
and completeness of a celebrated scientific treatise. 


ciel ecncaeniais 
BRITISH “CROW-FEET,”’ 
A correspondent writes to the Springfield Repub- | 
lican concerning an incident of the evacuation of | 
Boston. He learned it some forty years ago from | 
an old resident in Dorchester, who, when a boy of | 
seventeen, was in the city during its siege. The cor- 
respondent writes: 


It is generally known that the enemy, when their | 
stay in Boston became no longer possible, endeav- | 
ored to secure an understanding with Washington 
that they should not be molested in their evacuation 
of the town. In consequence of their accompany- 
ing threats of burning the place in case they were 
annoyed, Washington made no formal answer, but 
permitted the prevalence of a report that he would 
not tread upon their heels too closely. 

Distrustful, however, of the Americans, prepara- 
tions of combustibles at various places were made 
by the British for instant conflagration in case of 
necessity ; and on the eve of their departure, all the 
blacksmiths they could command were set at work 
manufacturing “crow-feet,”—an implement used by 
the Scotch against the English cavalry in the Battle 
of Culloden,—so contrived that one of the sharp 
prongs of which it consists will point upward in 
whatever way it may be thrown down, 

As the retiring foemen marched down King’s 
(now State) Street, the rear guard strewed these ar- 
ticles broadcast from curb to curb, as a greater se- | 
curity against pursuit during their embarkation. , 
But the spectators who lined the streets rushed in | 
and picked them up by handfuls and apronfuls. | 

My informant told me that he secured some half- 
a-dozen, all but one of which he had given away to 
curious correspondents. The remaining one he | 
avowed he should never part with, but only exhibit 
to visitors. Going to his secretary, he produced a 
tarnished old tin box, in which he kept the memo- 

rial. It was rudely made of nail-rod iron, and the 
points were about two inches in length, and quite 
sharp. | 
PAT | 

EX-PRIME MINISTERS, 

The English have firm faith in the value of cash. 
They bestow titles, but they also see to it that there | 
is money in hand to support the title. When the 
Duke of Wellington won the Battle of Waterloo, 
the English nation honored him by elevating his | 
rank in the army, and heaping orders and ribbons 
on his breast, but they gave him solid cash to the 
amount of several millions of dollars. This national 
trait is also seen in the way they treat their ex-Prime 
Ministers. 





The income of Mr. Disraeli from his estate in | 
Buckinghamshire, as officially stated in the Dooms- 
day-book, is $7,470. With the exception, perhaps, 
of Mr. Canning, it is believed that the income of | 
Mr. Disraeli is smaller than that of any man who 
has been Prime Minister of England. Beyond his 
governinent pension of $10,000 per annum as an ex- 
Prime Minister, and a moderate income derived 
from his copyrights, he has little property. That 
there may not be too many gentlemen entitled to 
the handsome recognition of the past services of a 
Prime Minister, it is provided that each one thus 
pensioned must have served for a period of not less 
than two years,and that no more than four such | 
pensions shall be permitted to exist at the same time. | 





—_§~=—————— 
“LL JUST RUN HOME,” 
} 


Annie Louise Cary, whose reputation as a singer | 
is world-wide, is quite popular among the farmers | 
of the little village in Maine where she lives when | 
athome. The following anecdote shows her sim- | 
plicity of character: 

It is said of her that on one occasion when the | 
fact that she was abont to visit her friends in the! 
old Pine Tree State had become generally known 
there, a well-to-do citizen, with much ado, scrubbed 
up the family carriage and was in waiting at the lit- 





Arse breathing of its engine, and the great | 


tle depot with a rather stylish turnout when Miss 





| conception. 


placarded, for a permanency, in a public hall or 
place appropriated to the purpose, in every city, town 
and village throughout the Empire. 


ee 
OLD-TIME SCHOOLS. 

The late Dr. Francis Wayland, ex-President of 
Brown University, gives a startling account of the 
methods of education common in the early part of 
the century. One of the schools he attended in boy- 
hood was kept by a clergyman, and had a wide rep- 
utation. He was a man of great personal dignity, 
and believed in flogging more than in instructing. 
The ferule and cowhide were in constant use. But, 
as Dr. Wayland says, he ¢aught nothing. It was be- 
low his dignity. 


I do not remember anything approaching to ex- 
planation while I was at the school. A sum was set, 

and the pupil left to himself to tind out the method 
of doing it. If it was wrong, the error was marked, 
and he must try again. If again he was wrong, he 
was imprisoned after school, or he was whipped. 
Geography was studied without a map. Lhad no 
idea what was meant by bounding a country, though 
I daily repeated the boundaries at recitation. 1 
| studied English grammar in the same way, I had 
x good memory, and could repeat the grammar 
throughout, What it was about, I had not the least 
The only ‘pleasure 1 have in remember- 
ing this school is derived from the belief that the 
boys of the present day are not exposed to such mis- 
erable instruction. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the CoMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





NEW ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Read This. 


From the present date (April 26th) all our 
BRACKET SAW OUTFITS 

will contain the following articles: 
1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame. 

50 Original Bracket Designs. (Fall Size.) 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. . 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 Sheet Flint Paper. 
Complete Instruction for Fret Sawing. 
1 Lolian Harp Design. ‘Full Size.) 
Lessons in Finishing Fret Work in Oil, 

Shellac, Varnish and Polish. 





| Among the above fifty designs we include the splendid 


new set contained in our Special Offer No. 2. This ent 
(a Stereoscopic View Holder) gives an idea of one of them. 
Every boy and girl who reads the ComMPAaNIon ought to 
have this New Outfit, which we shall send to any address, 
postage paid, for only $1 25. : : 
‘ PERRY MASON & CO, 





HOW IT PAYS to learn Shorthand: 


1, It is interesting as aGame, of Chess, and may be 
learned by ANY Boy or GirL, 2. It is instrae i in the 
philosophy and correct use of language. 3. It dis 
ciplines the mind and cultivates the memor - + * | 
prepares young men for success in any of the profes- 
sions. 5. It enables young men and young women to 
obtain profitable employment, as reporters, at less 
cost of ime and study than any other profession. 6. The 
TELEPHONE, the new method of telegraphing by 
the voice, will soon require many thousands of 
Phonographic writers as operators, in order 
that they may Keep pec e with the new instrument, 

The American Manual of Phonography is the 
best SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the art. It will be sent, with 
Copy-Book to Any address, on receipt of $1. Address the 
author, E. LONGLEY, ‘Times office, C incinnati, Ohio, 


A GREAT OFFER !! We wil during 


aathese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND S¢ a ARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU bor Rare 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops R68. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a yeur, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal team rm Teachers, 
Ministers,Churchesete, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, ey 

















‘or w Bennty of Polish, vheapure Labor, Clea: 
ness, Une 
OR hy as 


rs, Cuutony, 
Woodward's Ornamental and Fancy A'phabets. 
Four parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid. 


WOODWARD'S ARTISTIC DRAWING STUDIES. 


Heads, Figures, Animals, Landscapes. 
Two parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid. 
WOODWARD'S DESIGNS FOR THE FRET SAW. 
‘Two parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid. 
Order free catalogue by postal card of Art, Architec- 
tural and Rural books. Geo. E. Wi codwar d, Pub- 
lishe r, 136 Chambers Street, New Y ork 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lonbian, Tiwillde the ws 









x 3 AN - $37; 
nm PRINTE or ry ICE 
PLE TE I OR 5. Stunp 

atalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
EL L, Type Founders, 15 Federal St., 
boston, Mass. Estab'd 1847. 


a S 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3e¢ stump tor latest ¢ RrRlguS and price 
list. GEO, W. READ & C¢ 

186—200 Lewis Btree t, 





New York. 
WicTOoOR: 


RINTING AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Hand- ny #8 to 620. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue fi ie | Self-Ink @6 to &B50. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’ ie tekers eriden, Conn, 


$2500 A YEAR, AGENTS WANTE D on 


our Grand mbination Pro- 
150 prsTincT 


spectus, representing 
wanted everywhere. 


BOOKS 
made from this when all single Books fail. 


The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
Also Agents 

wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable Ilustrated Aids 











BIBLES. 


and Superb Bindings. These Books beat the 
Ww. ‘orld, Full partic ulars free, Address see Lk. POtT- 
ER & CO., P ublishers, 4 HL ADELPHI 
FUNA Vv E! i att 
MIRTH AL IXSTERY COM- 
BINED !! he Performing 
Darkies, mbo and Dinah, 


m 

Seve! 11 inches in height, ar- 

ed eous costumes, 
They 'y will dance to music sep- 
arately or together,falldown, 
rise bow, &c., &c., as request- 
ed ; defying detection. Noth- 
ing like them before, 15 cents 
pee h, or ar a? i” fee by 


FUREK.A ie a ND xorg ELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 9 Ann Street, Rew York. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 


ANT, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGIHPTE, 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


The PERFORMINC SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
bows, &c &e., as’ requested, see mingly en 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a. 
sag] sensation, Price "reduced to 1 cts 

cts. Mailed, nome paid. = Address 
EUiERA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 
nn St., New York, Box 4614. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in - gay condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATIIOLICON, 

A wonderful “remedy for ia distressing complaints to 





GR 













which women are subject. These medicines are ged 
vegetable. Sold by all Drnggista. Send for Almanac eC 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY. 56 Re ade, St.. 





DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, so cts. 

300 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 26, 1877, 














For the Companion. 


FIVE AND TWO. 


You have cherry-trees to climb, 

Lambs to look at, doves to coo; 

can kiss you any time; 

Butterflies will fly from you. 

You are five and they are two. 

You have violets to find, 

Words to hear and words to say; 
They are deaf, and dumb, and blind, 
They are still, for many a day. 

You have light, and what have they? 


You can sleep, and dream, and wake, 
You can play in sand or snow, 
Hearts not old enough to ache, 
Lying lonesome, lying low, 
What they do I do not know. 


You are five; about your feet 
Buds are nestling, warm in bed. 
Sweet-bricr and all things as swect 
Grow for them, but overhead, 
They are two and—they are dead. 


They are dead; that is the most 
I can know of them, ah me! 
—No, I never saw a ghost,— 
Nor anangel, There must be 
Somewhere things I cannot see. 
Mrs. S. M, B. Pratt. 


——_+or —_—_—_ 





For the Companion, 

“*“MOTHER, HAVE YOU COME?” 

A day or two after the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, 2 mother received a telegram that her boy 
had been mortally wounded. She started to 
him at once. There was an order of the War 
Department that no woman should go down to 
the army unless she was sent as a nurse. Buta 
woman’s wit is inventive when stimulated by a 
mother’s love. In some way this mother passed 
into the lines of the Union Army. 

When she reached the Wilderness, a great 
deal of searching was required before she found 
out to which one of the numerous hospitals her 
wounded boy had been carried. She sought the 
surgeon in charge, told him who she was, and 
asked permission to see her son. 

“We have just got him into a sound sleep,” 
replied the surgeon. ‘I am afraid that if we 
should wake him up, and let you see him, the 
excitement would be bad forhim. You had bet- 
ter wait until he awakes, and then we will 
break the news to him gently.” 

“Ile may never wake up,’ answered the 
mother, ‘and I want to see my boy.” 

The surgeon consented, but warned her not to 
disturb the sleeping boy, lest it should be fatal. 

The anxious mother gently approached the 
cot, but the moment she got near enough, she 
touched him, for she could not keep her hands 
off her darling son. It was a very gentle touch, 
but he knew it, and moaned, ‘‘O mother, have 
you come?” 

Something back of that hand caused the 
wounded son to know his mother’s touch. The 
“virtue” of a mother’s compassion went out of 
her. She had come to save her boy, if good 
nursing could save him. He knew it, therefore 
his moan of joy. 

“So God may be touching some of you,”’ said 
Mr. Moody, from whose discourse we gathered 
the story. “His touch is a proof that He will 
help and bless you, if you let Him.” 

The days of discipline come; of darkness, when 
hope is eclipsed; the things that allured us lose 
their charm, and seem like a vanishing dream. 
In the darkness of such an experience, comes 
the soul's truest Friend; one whose cross rose for 
our life, and whose love cannot be compared 
with any human ties of affection. We may 
have neglected Him in the day of worldly sue- 
cess, but He touehes us in our sorrow, and we 
know the touch. ‘My Saviour,” the soul reasons 
in faith, and the experience of a new life follows, 
a life that shall last when all worldly things van- 
ish and fade. 

“Love for all! and can it be? 
Can 1 hope it is for me? 


1, who strayed so long ago, 
Strayed so far, and fell so low! 


“Sev! my Father waiting stands; 
See! He reaches out His hands; 
God is love! I know, I see, 
There is love for me, e’en me!” 


> 


DINING WITH A LONDON BISHOP. 

In London, the fashionable hour for dining is 
eight o'clock; in the country, among the gentry, 
dinner is generally served at six. A knowledge 
of this fact will enable the reader to appreciate 
the following excellent story from an English 
journal: 





One of our leading prelates, not long ago, in- 
vited to his mansion in London a country rector, 
an old friend. The simple-minded gentleman 
came about five o'clock, thinking that he should 
arrive about the dinner hour. Soon after he had 
taken his seat, tea was brought round, 





aia, 





‘Well,’ thought the rector, “this is bare liv- 
ing, at any rate; if I had known, I would have 
had a beefsteak at a chop-house before I came; 
but I hardly expected that a bishop would dine 
at one o’clock, Is it a fast day, I wonder?” 

He drank his tea, however, and said nothing. 
About half-past seven o’clock, his bed candle 
was placed in his hand, and he was conducted 
to his sleeping room. 

“Call_you this London?’ he soliloquized. 
“Why, I should have fared far better at Silver- 
ton. I should have had my comfortable mut- 
ton-chop and tea, and I should have been in bed 
at ten, well fed and contented. But here I am, 
half-starved in the midst of splendor, as hungry 
as a hunter, almost ready to devour my blanket, 
like the boa-constrictor,—ha, ha!—and where 
everything looks so grand. Well, fine furniture 
won’t make a man fat. Give me substantial 
victuals, and you may take the gilding.” 

Thus talking to himself, he undressed him- 
self, pulled over his ears his cotton nightcap, 
crept into bed, coiling himself up comfortably, 
and sank into his first sleep. After awhile, bells 
begin to ring, and a smart knock at his door re- 
sounds through his room, and a voice is heard 
saying, ‘Dinner is on the table, sir.’ 

The old gentleman awoke in considerable con- 
fusion, not knowing whether it was to-day or 
to-morrow. He appeared shortly after at the 
dinner-table, though in a ruffled condition as to 
his wardrobe, while, mentally, he was in a haze 
of uncertainty as to the day of the week and the 
meal he was eating. 


— 


A QUEER WANDERER. 

Now and then during the centuries some par- 
ticular regions of country have their circulating 
tvavellers who pass over a regular “‘beat’’ once or 
twice a year, living on charity and having no visi- 
ble object or aim. They are not ‘common 
tramps,”’ for tramps do not go in a circle, but 
harmless, errant solitaries of the road, driven on 
by some strange impulse of a disordered brain to 
make their periodical round, as sleep-walkers 
make their silent journeys and go back to bed. 
It is not more than six years since “The Darned 
Man”’ died, who twice annually, for a quarter of 
a century, used to start from somewhere in 
Northern New York, and make the circuit of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, his clothes darned 
all over till they were one fringe of thrums. 
“The Leather Man’ described here by the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard must be his sue- 
cessor: 


For fifteen or twenty years an odd-looking 
genius, dressed from head to foot in leather, has 
made irregular journeys from this vicinity to 
some place or places in the northern section of 
the county. Nobody knows who he is, where he 
comes from, where he goes, what his nationality 
is, or what is his age and name. He generally 
travels by the Newtown Turnpike, but some- 
times takes more unfrequented routes, and when- 
ever spoken to always pretends that he does not 
understand the language. We say pretends, 
because only a few days ago he met a young 
lady in a sleigh in Trumbull, and asked her in 
very good English her destination, and what 
were the contents of the sleigh. The suit he 
wears is always the same, and apparently made 
of boot-legs ripped open and coarsely sewed to- 
gether. His boots are a wonderful accumulation 
of leather, one patch being fastened upon the 
other till they are simply huge, unwieldy masses. 
His hat looks like a boot-leg cut off, and a top 
sewed in one end, and a piece to serve for a fore- 
vyiece on the other. Everybody along the road 
en him, and the same title, “The Leather 
Man,” is always given him. He gets his food 
by begging, and always appears to have a first- 
class appetite. Taken altogether, he is a very 
singular combination, and very many people 
would like to learn more of him. He some- 
times comes along at intervals of « couple of 
weeks, and then again will be absent for weeks, 
and occasionally for months. 





— +> 
AN ULCERATED TOOTH. 
Dr. Parmlee gives, in the Journal of Chemis- 
try, directions for treating a tooth which aches, 
though the nerve has been killed. He says: 


Consult a competent dentist, not one who has 
picked up a little knowledge of teeth, and is a 
mere extractor and plugger of these organs, but 
one who has been thoroughly and scientifically 
educated for his calling, and he will know what 
todo. In case for any reason this is impossible, 
you may be able to relieve yourself. 

In the first place do not delay in hope that the 
tooth may feel better, but attend to it at once. 
Remove if you can all foreign matter from the 
cavity, thoroughly washing it with tepid water, 
and get an opening into the pulp chamber. 
This alone will often cure it. 

Paint the gum freely all around the tooth with 
strong tincture of iodine, first drying off the 
moisture from the gum. Hold ice-cold water or 
lumps of ice continually in the mouth, but 
should you start on this cold water method of 
treatment you must keep it up for several hours, 
or it will be worse than useless. 

Let the tooth alone, do not keep feeling of it, 
thus keeping up the irritation which you are try- 
ing to allay. Remember that this form of treat- 
ment is not applicable to an exposed living pulp, 
but only in cases where this organ is dead. 
Cold water applied to an inflamed living pulp 
would only increase your agony. 

Should you find that you cannot arrest the in- 
flammation after sufficient trial, you will have 
to take the other course, and that is, to hasten 
suppuration by warm application directly to the 





nart, For this purpose nothing is better than a 





split fig, roasted and laid on the gum. Warm 
fluids held in the mouth will sometimes afford 
relief. But it is wiser to go at once to a compe- 
tent dentist, as serious trouble often arises from 
this form of disease. 

Never on any consideration apply poultices on 
the outside of the face, for shouid the abscess | 
point and break there, a permanent and unsight- 
ly scar would be the result. 


—— + 
For the Companion. 


THE DANDELION BOY. 


“Come here, my dandelion boy, 

With cheeks so fresh and looks so hale; 
I doubt me not but many ed 

You’ll buy with proceeds of your pail. 
The kitchen door is yonder, that 

‘rom which the playful kitten ran. 

—Down, Carlo!—Give his head a pat, 

My little dandelion man; 


“For mie you are much too brave, 
Thus early struggling for a place 
Among the workers, stern and grave, 

Engaged in life’s determined race, 
For me to call you boy.” “Oh! please 
Don’t turn them out into the pan, 
But so, in handfuls, just like these,” 
Said the little dandelion man. 


“What! what! is that the way you de? 
Look at the bottom of the pail!” 
Quoth I. “1 should not think that you 
Would try to cheat me.” Flushed and pale 
By turns his bright face quick became, 
And down his cheeks the hot tears ran; 
“I wasn’t playing any game,” 
He said,—the dandelion man. 


“T know I left in here a few; 

But see! my basket in the street! 
I'll give you half of them if you 

on’t think that I was trying to cheat.” 

“But why not give me these?” quoth I, 

And quick his troubled face did scan, 
“And leave those for the next to buy, 

My little dandelion man ?” 


An instant he did stand in doubt, 
And then took from his pail the few 
He there had left. When all were out, 
My eyes sought there to find a clew 
For his strange action. First, some sticks 
He lifted up, and then his plan 
Unfolded, growing quite prolix, 
The little dandeiion man! 


“T madea little pen, you see, 
And put these dandelions in, 
And violets,—I found just three,— 
And butter-cups for sissy’s chin; 
And covered them with sticks,—with these,— 
To keep ’em fresh for Mary Ann. 
I'll tell you ’bout her, if you please,” 
Said the little dandelion man, 


“She’s awful sick, and talks of flowers 
So much I thought I’d get her some; 
There a’n’t none in such streets as ours. 
I thought I’d best keep kinder mum 
*Bout having them, as some folks might 
Have laughed at me for such a plan, 
And called me girl-boy.” . . . Ah! quite right, 
My little dandelion man, 


The world is wont to laugh at those 
Who seek outside the realms of trade 
For joys to palliate earth’s woes. 
A wise man he whose pride has made 
A pen of sticks, however rude, 
To guard from eyes that coldly scan, 
Soul-flowers from its mead and wood, 
As did my dandelion man, 





EARL MARBLE. 





+o 
A DYING GIRL’S STRANGE PET. 


Solitude and inaction are terrible afflictions, 
with or without physical pain. Even the com- 
pany of a rat is a relief to the loneliness of the 
sick andimprisoned. The Simcoe (Ontario) Sun 
transplants this English story of a bedridden 
girl in a poor family, who made friends with an 
enormous rat: f 

She resided with her mother and two sisters 
in a couple of humble apartments in nether Liv- 
erpool. On account of the efforts of her mother 
and sisters to support their home, the invalid 
was frequently left alone for hours. When all 


M. Chaix d’Est Ange resolved to employ one of 
the most startling and dramatic figures of rhet, 
oric ever used in a court of law. Turning to 
the prisoner, he placed the scene of the murder 
in vivid and striking language before him. 

“There,” he cried, “sat your father, quietly 
reading the newspaper, near the window, yf, 
could not see who came into the room, Yoy 
stole in on tiptoe and crept close behind him, 
You paused one moment and then raised the 
hatchet’’— . y 

“Yes, yes!”’ cried Benoit, “that’s it; that’s 
how I did it!”’ : 

What the repeated interrogatories of the ex. 
amining magistrates had failed to elicit from 
the murderer was. forced from him by the elo 
quence of the barrister, 

ee 
EVIL THINKS EVIL. 

There is enough foundation in fact to justify 
in a general way the old sayings, “It takes 
rogue to catch a rogue,”’ and “He judges other 
folks by himself.’’ So in the case here given; 
though only a shrewd, experienced eye can safe. 
ly accuse merely from appearances, the ground 
of suspicion may be correct “in a general way:” 


The director of a certain railroad unknown to 
the conductor of the train on which he was rid. 
ing, presented his pass for examination. The 
conductor scrutinized it carefully, looked very 
suspiciously at the bearer, read the pass again, 
pr ponent it with an expression of face that 
said, ‘I more than half believe you area fraud,” 
passed on. The director turning to a friend re 
marked, “I shall investigate that man’s ao. 
counts; I believe he is a thief. He is too suspi- 
cious to be honest.’’ The event proved his sur. 
mises correct; the conductor was a defaulter, and 
was speedily discharged. 

Want of confidence in others betrays loss of 
confidence in one’s self, or will speedily lead to 
it. The man who sneers at respectability, counts 
virtue a sham, and piety hypocrisy, if he have 
not already reached that level, will soon satisfy 
his conscience by being no worse than his neigh- 
bors. It is so much easier to condemn than to 
praise, and to believe evil rather than good of 
another, that this dangerous distrust of all good 
is too easily imbibed. 





NOT AFRAID OF THE GOVERNOR. 

Most people want the benefit of their own bar- 
gains—though were it not that the magisterial 
demand in the following case was perhaps a lit- 
tle too imperious, we should call the sturdy Goth- 
lander rather disobliging. Says the Portland 
Transcript: 

In the course of a very interesting discourse on 
the manners and customs of Sweden, which we 
had the pleasure of listening to a few evenings 
since, Mr. W. W. Thomas, Jr., told a good an- 
ecdote illustrative of the sturdy independence of 
the people. An irascible old nobleman, Gov- 
ernor of Gothland, arriving at a post-house, de- 
manded a relay of horses. None were to be had, 
the last two in the stable being at that moment 
about to be harnessed to the wagon of a peasant. 
The Governor demanded that those should be 
given him, and was referred to the peasant, who 
refused to let him have them. 

“Fellow,” said the Governor, ‘do you know 
who Iam?” 

“Nay.” 

“Tl am a General. 
and!” oe 

Not at all abashed the peasant replied, “And 
do you know who I am?” 

The Governor, thinking that perhaps the man 





I am Governor of Goth- 


_ 





was quiet, a huge rat first made his appearance 
through an aperture in a closet. The sick girl, | 
having no fear of rodents, threw some crumbs 
from her table, but for several days the big rat 
declined, and ventured no further than a head's 
length beyond the hole. Finally, he took cour- ; 
age and rushed out for the morsels thrown by 
the feeble hands; still he made as little delay as 
possible until the time had grown ripe for closer 
acquaintance. The invalid gradually induced 
his ratship to make nearer advances, and he be- 
gan to linger after the daily meal and gambol 
about the floor until the first strange footstep 
fell upon the threshold, and then he was off like 
a flash. Then it became one of the poor sick 
girl's whims to have her rat’s daily portion spec- 
ially laid by, and the fierce-looking pet at length 
was coaxed to run up the side of the table and 
nibble his dinner beside his mistress. Even 
then, he could not be induced to stay if the 
most stealthy footfall were heard near the door. 
The only way in which outsiders could watch 
his movements was through the little windows 
on the top of the door. At Jast, he permitted 
himself to be fondled without any treacherous 
resistance, and the sick girl had not the least 
fear of him. He was never heard at night, nor 
was there any other rat on the premises, Then 





the feeble hand could serve the strange pet no 
longer, nor could the poor girl be left alone long | 
enough to assure the tamed rodent that it was 
safe to come out. She died, and all other ef-| 
forts to call him out of his ee. Was un- | 
availing. The sick girl had had him in a tame! 
condition for nearly six months. 


+o 


A TOWERFUL STRATAGEM OF 
RHETORIC. 


Monsieur Chaix d’Est Ange recently died in 
Paris. He was one of the greatest lawyers of 
France, and his greatest triumph at the bar, 
and one of the greatest triumphs ever ob- 
tained at any bar, was achieved in the case of 
aman called Benoit whom he was prosecuting 
for parricide. Benoit had all along persisted in 
declaring he was innocent, and there was noth- 
ing but circumstantial evidence against him. 








was a person of more consequence than he had 
supposed, replied that he did not. 

‘Well,’ said the peasant, stepping forward 
with great self-assertion, “I am the man that 
hired those horses!”’ 

The Governor had nothing more to say. 


+> 
+> 


HOOK’S WITTICISMS. 

Theodore Hook, the English humorist, one 
day, was charged with stealing from a farce, 
written by one of his friends, the expression, 
“You are down upon me, as the candle says to 
the extinguisher.” Mr. Hook met the charge 
in a very satisfactory way. 

He immediately proceeded to show how little 
he was under the necessity of stealing, by sup- 
plying the same species of witticism to every- 
thing that was said to him for the next half- 
hour, ¢. g.: 

“You are very pressing, dean, as the filberts 
said to the nut-crackers. Pray pass the wine, 
he continued, “though I’m sorry to trouble you, 
as the pin said to the periwinkle.” we 

“Bravo, Hookems!” shouted the dean. “You 
must give up your plan of going abroad; we cal- 
not afford to lose you.” 

“Oh, it will be all the same one hundred years 
hence, as the American aloe said, when it came 
into bloom.” Pp 

“But your song, Hook; only a few verses. . 

“You really reduce me to extremities, 45 the 
rat said to the trap which cut his tail off. I've 
a bad cold, but will try my best, and hope t 
come off with flying colors, as the English 4 
eral said, when he ordered his niggers to retreal 
If I attempt a stave, don’t make a butt of me. 





— “-e 





PEPPER-PLEXITY. — Mistress—Come, Bridges 
how much longer are you going to be about fil 
ing that pepper-box? 

Bridget (a fresh importation from where they 
don’t use pepper-castors)—Sure, ma'am, and its 
meself can’t say how long it'll be takin me to 


git all this stuff in the thing through the little 
holes in the top. 












1877, 


——— 
—_ 
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For the Companion, 
STORY TIME. 
A little group of listeners 
Is gathered round my chair, 
Waiting to hear a “story” told! 
The tirelight glimmers fair 
On a boy’s close curls, on the flaxen locks, 
And on the golden hair. 


They seem to think I have a tree 
On which the stories grow 

Like apples on a bough, and when 
They crowd around me so, 

And beg me for the tempting things, 
Icannot answer “no!” 


Igo through all the fairy tales, 
The giants and the bears; 

I tell them how the bean-stalk grew 
Into a flight of stairs; 

And spring the wolf-trap’s horrid fright 
Upon them unawares. 


Then how poor little robin fared, 
When wild the north wind blew; 
And how from my heart, I pity that 

Old woman in the shoe, 
Who had such a host of children 
She didn’t know what to do. 


I tell them how the little mice 
Sat in the barn to spin, 

And how puss came by, with great green eye, 
To the window, and looked in; 

And from that I go, with my best brogue, 
To the “little ould rid hin.” 


I show them how ride the city folks— 
They “ride and ride away,” 

And “hoppity-jig the country folks!” 
(They laugh at this alway,) 

Then of horses whose heads are pea-straw, 
Aud whose tails are made of hay. 


And I chant this rubbish over; 
“Stick, stock, stone, dead!” 

And still how Johnny and Betty Pringle 
Cried and died in the shed; 

And how very fast the boy could run 
That was made of gingerbread. 


At last I’ve told them all I know! 
The firelight flickers lower! 
I pause to draw a tired breath 
(I have not paused before!) 
When they all cry out, as with one voice, 
“O, aunty, tell us more!” 
HANNAH LAWRENCE, 


—_——__++or——_ —— 
For the Companion. 
SARAH’S PIANO. 


Itstood up in an attic over the barn where 


Sarah’s dolls kept house. 


These dolls were in very reduced circum- 
stances, for you had to climb a ladder to get to 
their home, and when you got there they had 
nothing to keep house with but the piano, one 


broken chair, which was used for a music stool, 
anda few pieces of dishes; but then, you see, 
the piano made all the difference in the world, 
and they seemed quite nice and genteel. 


This piano was made of a long board put up 
on two old saw-bucks, with little leather-headed 
tacks driven in for white keys, and black-headed 
It had seven octaves, and 
if the keys weren't quite straight you must re- 
member that Sarah was only a little girl and that 


ones for black keys. 


she made the piano all herself. 


Sarah went up almost every day to give her 
dolls music lessons, and such a precise little mu- 


sic teacher I think you never saw. 


After she had once climbed the ladder she 
Would adjust herself and come in with a sort of 
Polite squeak to her shoes, and taking out her 
gold watch, which hung by a shoe-string and 
which was made of a round piece of pasteboard 
with lead pencil figures on it, she would say 
cheerily, “Well, young ladies, I hope you've 
got your music lesson pretty perfect, to-day,”’ 
and then she would take the young ladies one 
by one upon her lap, point out the notes, rap 
them over the knuckles when they played 
Wrong, praise them and scold them for just the 
exact number of minutes by the little gold 


Watch, 


All this was very nice and Sarah enjoyed her 
Plano very much, but one time the little girl 
tried, and it is about this crying and what hap- 
Peed along with it that [ am going to tell you 


how, 


— had been to see Libbie Roberts, and Lib- 
le had one of those real pianos with ivory keys 
hat answer back when you touch them and Sa- 


mh went home feeling discouraged. 


She climbed up over the bain and sat down 


by the window with eyes so full of tears that 
she couldn’t see through the cobwebs that cur- 
tained it, 

“Nasty old thing!”’ she said, looking over to 
the piano. “It isn’t a piano—so there! It just 
stands, and stands, and stands, and that’s all it 
does do, and I never did have anything and I 
never shall,’ and Sarah put her head into her 


it would have touched the hearts of the dolls 
sitting around her, if they had only just been 
made with hearts inside of them! 

But by-and-by a ray of sunshine came through 
the cobwebs, and I think it streamed through 
Sarah's fingers and dried up the tears, for she 
raised her head and stopped crying. And then 
a ray of that other kind of sunshine must have 
crept into her heart, for she went and sat down 
by the piano and bowed her head lovingly up- 
on it. 

“It is a piano,” she said, in a soothing voice. 
“Tf you only just make believe hard enough, it 
is one, and it goes off every single time you 
touch it just as sweet and loud as it can go.” 
Then she bounced up again and went and put 
her dolls’ hats upon them, telling them to hurry 
up, for she was going to take them to a concert. 
She placed them all in a row on the piano, then 
seated herself by it and proceeded to give the 
concert. She played and thumped with all her 
might, while her voice rung out as loud and 
clear as a whole choir of bird voices after a 
shower. 





I told you that when Sarah was sitting by the 
window she couldn’t see through on account of 
the tears and the cobwebs. If it hadn’t been for 
these she would have seen her great-aunt Sarah 
driving up in a little, old-fashioned buggy. 
Aunt Sarah was a nice old lady, but she al- 
ways wore a black dress and always looked very 
sober, for almost all her friends were dead and 
she had seen a great deal of trouble. 
Sarah’s mother took Aunt Sarah into the 
front room, gave her a fan and brought her a 
drink of cold water, for Sarah’s mother was a 
kind-hearted woman and she always hated to 
see Aunt Sarah look so solemn. 
When she couldn’t think of anything else to 
cheer her up, she asked her if she didn’t want to 
go to the barn and see a new-fashioned hen that 
laid a very large egg. Aunt Sarah didn’t care 
about new-fashioned hens, but she followed Sa- 
rah’s mamma to the barn, and they got there 
just as the concert up stairs was at its height, 
and they stood in the barn-door and listened 
while Sarah sung, ‘‘I want to be an Angel,’’ and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” without a quiver in her 
voice, never once thinking that anybody but 
the dolls were attending the concert. 
“Is that little Sarah?’ asked Aunt Sarah, at 
last. 
“Yes,”’ said Sarah’s mamma. ‘“‘She’s got an 
old board marked off up there, that she calls her 
piano, and the poor little thing goes up every 
day to play on it,” and Sarah’s mamma’s face 
looked real sorry for just a minute. 
Aunt Sarah didn’t say anything. She glanced 
at the eggs, then went into the house, and by- 
and-by, after taking another drink of cold wa- 
ter, started for home. 

While she was riding along, little Sarah’s 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ rung in her ears, and 
once she looked into the sky with a sort of smile, 
as though searching for the “Sweet Home” in 
that direction. 

Then somehow she remembered in connection 
with Sarah’s song, that the little baby girl had 
been named after herself, and that she had never 
in all her life, given her namesake a present. 

And so it all came about that in a few days 
after that, there came a big boxed-up present to 
little Sarah, from Aunt Sarah. It wasn’t a piano 
exactly, but it was a beautiful parlor organ with 
a row of stops that made the music in it trem- 
ble, or grow shrill, or deep, and didn’t leave 
hardly a chance for “making believe’’ in nny va- 


you may well imagine that after that she rather 
neglected her old piano and the musical educa- 
tion of her dolls. 


gives real music lessons, she sometimes steals up 
to the barn-attic and runs her fingers tenderly 
over the old board piano keys for the sake of 
hands and sobbed such big sobs that Iam sure/ old times—the dear old times when it was so 
easy to make believe and be happy. 





Of course Sarah was perfectly delighted, and 


But although she is now a young lady and 


M. E. H. 
—4@r 


For the Companion. 


JOLLY FROGS. 
“Kil-dunk, kil-dunk, 
Ker-klunk, ker-klunk,” 

Croaks the big old bullfrog king. 
“Kil-dunk, kill-doo, 
Ker-klunkety-kloo,”’ 

The rest of the bullfrogs sing. 


And a green tree-toad, 

To look up the road, 
They send to the top of a tree 

In a hole that fits, 

He sings, as he sits, 
“Curree, curree, curree.”” 


“Curree, curree, 
Tam up here to see 
When any one comes by the road! 
Curree, curree !”” 
From the top of the tree, 
Comes the cry of the sentinel toad! 


At night and at noon, 
They sing this same tune; 
Whatever the day may be: 
“Kil-dunk, kil-doo, 
Ker-klunkety-kloo!”’ 
And, “Curree, curree, curree.”’ 


And if, by-and-by, 
Their throats getting dry, 
They stop, for a moment, to wet them, 
We know that the frogs, 
Who drink from the bogs, 
Will find nothing there to upset them! 


Long life to this crowd 
Who concert so loud! 
To this jolly and temperate crew! 
Oh, long may they sing, 
With the advent of spring: 
“Ker-klunkety-klunkety-kloo!”’ 
FLETA FORRESTER, 


—_—-———_+o 


For the Companion. 


SIX FACED. 





If two-faced folks, without a doubt, 
Are bad, then don’t you see, 
This six-faced man is just about 
As bad as he can be! L. Goss. 
(Explanation: One full face in the centre, a pro- 
file on each side. Invert and find three more faces 
similarly situated.] 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DISGUISED AUTHORS, 


A capital exercise for students of English litera- 
ture. For every word or connection of words, in 
italics, read the name of an author. 

One timea line individual went on a sort of 
search. It was not for a deer or deer’s mate, or for 
the little Lepus, or to find the wnmoistened cave of 
Reynard. He was youthful, healthful, merry and a 
Sast pedestrian. After dining on smoked meat, green 
JSowl and shell fish, he put on a head covering and 
pointed his staff with iron. Passing the factory and 
the warehouses he left the highway limit and turned 
through an enclosure into the woods. His designs 
were to k into bags a measure of the verdant 
reed that grows by the emal/ streams of the forest, 
from which to make an instrument for his first man- 
a of affairs. Ascending an elevation he came to 
the wncolored walls of a sacred building. The dark- 
hued door-keeper heard his raps, and, asa pilgrim 











riety of sound, 








whose faith looks up to his pontiff, he was admitted 


a@ convent, and the dusky governor of an abbey. 
They asked him some greatly severe and learned 
questions, 
Jellow did not see; so he paid his tax in hard money 
and went on to his own city. He stopped by the 
way at the low wing of a shelter when a house-build- 
er, & flour-grinder, x coat-cutter, a barrel-maker, a 
cook, & cup-bearer, 2 worker in precious metals, and 
many additional were playing @ game. “You don’t 
move justly,” he said. Whereupon they went to 
their places of abode, and he climbe 

JSossils, held woven cloth to a director and studied 
the value of language. 


In what way to evade them the foolish 


dan eminence of 


E. L. EB. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS, 





1. What unworthy motive has the man in blowing 


his horn? 


2. Why is he likea man devoured by a wild beast? 
3. Though having company, why is he alone? 

4. Why is the little girl one of his customers? 

5. Why is she like his right thumb? w. f. 0. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE, 


Without my first, however brave, 
No army could maintain 

Its country’s rights or hope to save 
It from dishonor's stain. 


The prudent farmer knows full well 
Twere vain for him to toil 

Unless my second’s — spell 
Were wrought upon his soil. 

Enbosomed deep in mother earth, 
Where precious ores abound; 

* third, a stone of well-known worth, 

n lodes a few are found, 

In western waters wide and deep, 
When commerce’s wings are spread; 

My fourth like hidden monsters sleep, 
The steamboat pilots dread. CLOVER, 


4. 
ACCIDENTAL HLDINGS, 
Scripture characters. 
EXAMPLE: “Empties itself as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters.” SHAKSPEARE, 
Ans.—Dothan. 
See life dissolving, vegetate again.” 
PoPr, 
“Say to her we have measured many a mile 
To tread a measure with her on this grass.”’ 
WALLER, 
“Through the thorny path of suffering led.” 
SCHILLER, 
“And in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue.” BRYANT. 


5. 
REBUS. 





Advice to school-boys. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ibis, petrel, flamingo, lory, godwit, starling, ruff, 
puffin, kite, coot, grebe, buzzard, ostrich, bustard, 
ull, lark, wren, gannet, hornbill, linnet, hawk, cur- 
ew, turkey, duck, crane, sparrow, quail, plover, 
crow, owl. 

2. N 


N 


zee 
meaox 
nose 
BeOew 
mas 
A 


3. Taper— by 


P 
TAPER 
PET 
R 
1st word square. 2d word square. 
TArY EAT 
ATE 
PEA TEA 
Trap, part. Rat,tar. Are,era. Ear, tare, rape, 
pear, pate, tear, pat, par, peat, prate, rate, reap, 
a -~ 
4. Brig, galley, frigate, gondola, cutter, pinnace, 
bark, boat, yawl, canoe, tartan, sloop, iron-clad. 
5. Born, borne, bourne. Meat, meet, mete. Pear, 
air, pare. Rose, roes, rows. Vane, vain, vein. 
eign, fain, fane. Oar, ore, o’er. Dies, dice, dyes. 
6. Cock, tire, spoke, hole, vane, cloud, poles, 





; to the audience-room where sat the hoary superior of 


fence, pines, hay, 
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HORSES EATING MEAT, 

The hunters’ horses, on the plains of Colorado, 
have been known, not only to eat meat, but to be- 
come quite fond of it. 

The buffalo hunter goes to the range as lightly 
loaded as possible, so that he may bring back all the 
meat he can. He carries no hay, and but asmall 
amount of grain. 

At night the horses are often tied to the wagons, 
and four of them have frequently been known, dur- 
ing very cold weather, to eat one hundred pounds 
of buffalo meat before morning. As the meat is 
plentiful and cheap, the hunters do not object to 
this carnivorous proceeding on the part of their 
faithful servants. 

We are told of one hunter who had been long upon 
the range, and whose horses liad eaten flesh for so 
long a time that they would eat buifalo meat even 
in summer, when fresh grass was plentiful, picking 
the bones of a large buffalo, killed near camp, as 
completely as a pack of wolves could do it. 

A party of hunters on the South Platte had in 
their possession a fine young stallion, that had been 
eaptured froma band of wild horses, but by kind- 
ness had become very gentle and tame. Ata time 
when deer were found in large numbers, the horse 
was given a carcass of venison every night, and only 
the well-picked bones were left in the morning. 

rhis anisval’s love for meat came near causing his 
death, The hunters had been out placing strych- 
nine baits to poison A small amount of 
this dreadful poison is concealed in a piece of meat, 
and the meat stuck upona stick. As the hunters 
placed bait after bait, they noticed that several were 
missing, and at length discovered that the horse was 
eating them. Death would certainly have ensued 
had not the men quickly administered an excellent 
antidote, in the shape of several pounds of melted 
grease and butter. oO. H. 


wolves. 





A GYMNASTIC PIG. 

The “learned pig” of years ago bids {fair to come 
up in another role, In this instance there is real 
talent to begin with,—and the story, as the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat tells it, is droll enough, certainly. 


A Kentucky pig has suddenly developed a genius 
for gymnastics and engineering which eclipse the 
proudest previous achievements of his race. This 
eminent pig was recently placed by his owner ina 
—— surrounded by a high wall, and ornamented 
xy elm trees festooned with wild grape-vines. The 
walls, however, could not contine his bold and va- 
grant spirit. Selecting a tree standing near the 
western wall of the pasture, he carefully bit loose 
the lower end of a stout grape-vine, which was at- 
tached by its tendrils to a limb on a tree, and taking 
this improvised rope in his mouth, swung himself in 
the air until he had gathered an impetus which 
sent jhim entirely over the wall and landed him in 
the next field. Though often recaptured, he has 
constantly repeated this extraordinary feat, and his 
intelligent owner, instead of cutting down his elm 
trees to restrain his pig’s wandering propensity, has 
decided to educate him for the trapeze business. 


——= 
HOW THE OYSTER GROWS, 


The manner in which an oyster grows is thus 
pleasantly described by Mr. Frank Buckland, an 
English naturalist : 


The body of an oyster is a poor, weak thing, ap- 
parently —— of doing anything at all. Yet 
what a marvellous house an oyster builds around his 
delicate frame! When an oyster is first born, he is 
a very simple, delicate dot, as it were, and yet he is 
born with his two shells upon him. 

For some unknown reason, he always fixes himself 
on his round shell, never by his flat shell, and being 
once fixed, he begins to grow; but he only grows in 
summer. Inspect an oyster-shell closely, and it will 
be seen that it is marked with distinct lines. As the 
rings we observe in the section of the trunk of a tree 
denote years of growth, so do the markings on an 
oyster tell us how many years he has passed in his 
“bed” at the bottom of the sea. 

Suppose the oyster under inspection was born 
Jane 15, 1870, he wonld go on growing up to the first 
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line we see well marked ; he would then stop for the , 


winter. In summer, 1871, he would more than 
double his size. In 1873 and 1874 he would again go 
on building, till he was dredged up in the middle of 
his work in 1875; so that he is plainly five anda half 
years old. The way in which an oyster grows his 
shell is a pretty sight; I have watched it frequently. 


The beard of an oyster is not only his breathing or- | 
gan—i. ¢., his lungs,—but also his feeding organ, by | 


which he conveys the food to his complicated mouth 
with its four lips. 

When the warm, calm days of June come, the 
oyster opens his shell, aud, by means of his beard, 
begins building an additional story to his house. 
This he does by depositing very, very fine particles 
of carbonate of lime, till at last they form a sub- 
stance as thin as silver paper, and exceedingly frag- 
ile. Then he adds more and more, till at last the 
new shell is as hard as the old shell. When oysters 
are growing their shells they must be handled very 
carefully, as the new growth of shell will cut like 
broken glass, and a wound on the finger from an 
oyster shell is often very dangerous. 


— o———— 


WITHOUT A MILL. 


The Island of Newfoundland, which, though near- 
ly as large as the State of Pennsylvania, and having 
a population of one hundred and fifty thousand, has 
not a single grist-mill. 

Little grain is raised in Newfoundland, though as 
fine oats and barley can be grown there as in any 
part of the world, and in the western part of the isl- 
and wheat ripens well. The people have been so 
accustomed from time immemorial to import almost 


everything except fish, that it is difficult for them to | 


take the first step towards independence, 

The erection of grist-mills would, without doubt, 
give greater encouragement to agriculture by sup- 
plying 2 home market for cereals, and we learn that 
na move has already been made in this direction. A 
grist-mill is in process of erection in the island, and 
the mill-stones and machinery necessary to operate 
it have arrived. When completed, the mill will be 
compelled to import its wheat until a home-supply 
can be obtained, and a shipment of grain has already 
been dispatched to it from Montreal. 


a ees 
SOMETHING FRESH. 

One of the sources of Mr. Moody’s power lies in 

his preaching the great truths of the Bible. The 


following anecdote may show why he draws such 
crowds: 


A well-known clergyman, who preached in a vil- 


lage in Massachusetts, found his hearers diminishing | 59 


day by day, and consulted an old Scotch sea-faring 
man, who could not boast of much religion, but who 


stuck by the ship, why the people would not come | 


to chureh. 


“TI canna exactly tell, mon; ye preached on spring | 


and autumn most beautiful discourses, and ye im- 
proved the great accident and loss of life on the 
Sound; ye might try them with something out of 
the Bible, and being fresh, maybe it would hold 
them another Sunday or two!” 


- > 


FASHIONABLE AFFECTATION. 


The sentimentalism affected in certain fashionable 
circles is well set forth by this paragraph : 


A gentleman in Paris paid a visit the other day to 
a lady in whose parlor he saw a portrait of a lovely 
woman of, say five and twenty. Upon the entrance 
of the lady, her visitor asked her if the picture was 
a family portrait, and was told that it represented 
her deceased daughter. ‘Has it been long since you 
lost her?” asked the gentleman. ‘Alas, sir,” re- 
lied the lady, “she died just after her birth, and I 
1ad a portrait painted to represent her as she would 
have appeared if she had lived until now.” 
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TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 
It is hard for a newsmonger to keep a secret. 


Bonnie Maggie M. and her beau were caught 
taking a good-night kiss in the passage by silly 
George, and, having an idea that it would be “talked 
about,” thought it advisable to bribe George, which 
they accordingly did, with a sixpence, and he wasn’t 
to tell,—for George was a great newsmonger. All 
was “mum” for a day or two; but Maggie noticed 
George manifesting, as Friend Ebenezer would say, 
symptoms of uneasiness, peekingin at the door and 
window now and again. At last,seeing an opportu- 
nity, he ran boldly in, threw the sixpence upon the 
table, stuttering, ‘Here's the sixpence, Maggie; I— 
I canna keep it.” 











INDIFFERENCE TO DEATH. 


Like the generality of kings and conquerors, Fred- 
erick the Great had a most philosophic indifference 
to death—in others. In one of his battles, a battal- 
ion of veterans having taken to their heels, he gal- 
loped after them, bawling out, “Why do you run 
away, you old blackguards? Do you want to live 
forever?” 

_ = 


“WHAT did you get?” she asked, as he returned 
from a two-day’s deer-hunt. “Got back!’ was his 
cool reply.— Whitehall Times. 


THE Boston Transcript’s Bright-eyes, on being 
told that her heart was like a garden, where flowers 
grew when she was good, and weeds when she was 
naughty, rendered it to the servant as follows: 
“When I’m naughty, I have a weed in my stomach.” 


THE LEATHER BUILDING.—A rural lady at the 
Centennial asked to be shown the leather building, 


That fashion has its liierature, and that art is em- 
| ployed in its service to excellent purpose is made appar- 
ent by an inspection of ‘Andrews’ Bazar.” The admi- 
rable fashion letters from Paris, London and New York, 
are models of their kind, and readable as a romance. The 
“Bazar” is published by W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. 





| No Natural Complexion 
Can surpass in freshness and beauty that imparted by 
| Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” It will remove all diseolora- 
tions and blemishes. Sold by all druggists everywhere. 
' - 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Of all loathsome diseases Catarrh stands pre-eminent. | 


It renders its victim as disgusting to himself as to others. 
And the most humiliating of all is the consciousness that 
his presence is offensive to those around him. If any dis- 
| ease deserves the name of universal, it is this. 
errors and the follies which Fashion imposes upon us tend 
| to foster and disseminate it. To the pitiful ery of its vic- 
tims, is there any cure for Catarrh? there is but one an- 
; swer consistent with Christian reason. God has never 
| sent one evil into the world for which He has not sent the 
| remedy. For the greatest of all spiritual and moral evils, 
| the Great Physician has prescribed a potent and never- 
| failing remedy. 
| ment and preservation of the spiritual and moral man, 
| but He is silent in all matters relating tu the physical 
man. It would be an unwarrantable detraction from His 
| beneficent character to suppose that He has afflicted the 


} greater portion of humanity with an incurable disease. | 


| The day of plagues is past. The God of Christianity is 
| God of Love, of Mercy. His message is “good will to all 
|men.” The earth and allcontained therein was intended 
by the great Designer to supply man’s wants; and surely 
| Seience is rapidly proving that the earth is fitted to supply 
man’s uttermost need. 
| stantly being discovered and new properties developed 
} from those already known. For Catarrh, the most po- 
| tent remedy yet discovered is Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
Its efficacy has becn tested in many thousand eases with 
uniform success. Cases that had been repeatedly pro- 
nounced incurable, readily yielded to it. In confirmed 
| or obstinate cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
| should be taken in connection with the use of the Ca- 
| tarrh Remedy. Full particulars in Pierce’s Memoran- 
| dum Books. They are given away by druggists. 


| 











VISITING CARDS. 
50 ‘Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 

50 Scroll (no naine), 15 cts. 
mbossed “1s. 


Your name neatly printed on 
50 Granite, 20 cts. 
25 French Marble, 25 ets. 
50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 ets. 
| Elegant ecard eases, l0c, l5c. 
SRRY MASON w& CO., Boston, Mass. 






ferms tree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


S TAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 


CARR'S INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 











n make $5 aday in their own city or town. 
fu Addre s ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
1 BEAUTIFUL Bracket a 

e7 and stamp. Address F. 8, LAT 
DEA NESS RELIEVED. No medicine. 


free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 

ARD Printers. Guage Pins. L£ntirely new. Cards 

/ printed better and twice as fast by its use. Set of 3 

only 6c. T. M. OSBORN, M’f’r, Woonsocket, R. I. 

YEO. WOSTENHOLWM’S genuine IXL Razors 

; mailed, 75c. H. B. Williams,Western Ag’t,Centreville, 
owa. 


RET WS are not complete without one of 

Smith’s Fret-work Drills for making holes. See ad- 

vertisement in COMPANION March 15th, and send $1 for 
one. COLEMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. 


$5937 Made by 17 Agents in January , With 


my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 

Address C, M, Linington, Chicago. 

ASSORTED DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 15 cts., 

including two fine 6x8 mounted Chromos, 25 

cts., post-free. Write 

HENRY 8S. DATT, Chicago, Il. 

mana receipt of 10 cents we will mail you our illustrated 
ON catalogue of Base Balls, Revolvers, Guns, Games, 


Printing Presses 
Bracket Saws, noveltie 














gns sent for 10 cts. 
HAM, Sandusky, O. 
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‘Tricks, Toy Engines, Books, 
nd sporting goods. Weare just 
the House you car anything from. Address WIL- 
LIAMS & CROCKETT, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


ONDER BOX! | 


Contains 531 urticles wnich delight every girl or boy, tor 42 
cents! (See Companion No. 13.) 2 Boxes (free by mail), 
92 cents; 4 Boxes, $1 68. 














GOO D PAY two enterprising men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


JUST OUT. 


cts.: Little Lost Irene,—Dan ational Debt,—Delano; 
Give a Kiss to Me,— Percy; EF Sweet is thy Memory,— 
Hosfield; On the Wave Waltz; Marathon Polka; Old 
South Grand Ms ; Melville Polka Mazurka. EXCEL- 
SLOR MUSIC CO., 256 Washington Street, Boston. 


IND YOUR COMPANTON and other Periodi- 

cals. The new WIRE BINDER is the Cheapest and 
Most Convenient. One sent by mail, post-paid, for 20 
cents, or two for 35 cents. (Mention the length desired.) 
Illustrated Catalogue of Wire Novelties free. Agents 
wanted. Address 




















The following choice Vocal 
and Instrumental music, 8 
3-page pieces; all for 25 
















H. R. VAN EPS, Pronrta, Itt. 


2 nll eons = — 
AG ENTS MAGAZINE, Jnterestins 
ty Sketches, Valuable Instructions 


to Agents and Canvassers. Jona-fide adrts. only of such 
goods as interest Agents. TERMS, 25¢c A YE 











and when she found that it was built of wood, and 
not of leather, she manifested considerable disap- | 
pointment, and remarked that she couldn’t see why | 


the newspapers lied so about it. } 


A SUBSCRIPTION paper, circulated for some char- | 
itable purpose, was presented to a wealthy French | 
manufacturer, who subscribed twenty francs. | 
“Twenty frances!’ said a young lady who presented 
the listto him. “Why, you onght to be ashamed of | 
yourself! Your son has subscribed fifty francs.” | 
“That is aH very well,’ replied the manufacturer; | 


“my son has a rich father, and can afford to give | zi 


more than I, who shall not inherit anything.” 


| 
AN inexperienced old fellow picked up a journal | 
the other day containing a chess department. He | 
had never seen anything like the problems before, 
and after readin 
Q. 2—B. to Kt. ch.—B. x P. ch.—R. x P. drawn,” 
etc., he threw down the paper with an air of dis- 
gust, and the remark, “I never see such queer poe- 
try as that; musta bin written by a crazy man !”"— 
Norristown Herald, 


a half-column of “Kt. fr. Kt. 3 to | and Eyes, Buttons, Frasing blots, &c. 


AR 

(postpaid); worth $3. A handsome Gold Plated WATCH 

Cc sent free to every new snbscriber. Enclose two 
3c stamps for postage on Premium. 

wR. Co., Central Street, Boston, Ma 


dhe THE CONSUMPTIVE. Wilbor’s Compound 
of Cop LIVER O1L AND LIME, without possessing the 
very nauseating flavor of the article as heretofore used, is 
endowed by the phosphate of lime with a healing proper- 
ty, which renders the oil doubly efficacions. Remarkable 
testimonials of its efficacy can be exhibited to those who 
desire to see them. For sale by 
A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston 





(Cut this out. ) 





articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be 
nsed as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle ont. Sample 25 cents; six for $1. Extraordinary 
inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and 
canvass vour town, 
B 


RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dietetic | 


He has given explicit rules for the treat- ! 





he has no greater wants than remedies for his infirmities. | 


New medicinal plants are con- | 


] T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. | 


AGENTS’ MAGAZINE | 


A good handwriting, is,in this duy,a necessicy 5 
who aspire to business or social position. Few parents oy 
means would be willing to have their children deprived oy 
it, even ¢f it cost a thousand dollars for proper instruction, 
But, by means of the “COMPENDIUM,” an €élegant style of 
writing can be acquired at small cost,at odd hours a 
home without outside assistance. Will it not pay to intro. 
duce this combination into your family? We leave it 
parents to decide. 
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| 
Nearly forty-five thousand of this Combination are now 
inuse. ‘The specimens of improvement of those using jt 
as illustrated by wood cuts in fac-simile from time to 
| time in the Compantron fully prove its usefulness as g 
self-instructor. No other work, no teacher of pen manship 
in this country ts able to show such results. 
The CoMPENDIUmM consists of Four Parts, viz.: 


| 1. Copy-Slips. 


These copies are given on the finest and most durable 
paper known to penmen; with ordinary care they will 
last a lifetime. They comprise over one hundred copy- 
lines and exercises, on sixteen large slips, each 314 by 81; 
| inches in size. 

Sirp 1 Gives the Principles, the Figures, Easy Exyer- 
cises tor the whole arm and muscular movements 
light continuous ovals, capital elements, sliding exercises, 
«&e. The success of this combination in making good 
writers is due in a great measure to these exercises, 

2 Introduces Gentlemen’s Business Writing, and the 
| same reduced to Ladies’ Corresponding Style; also a Com- 
| plete Alphabet of Capitals and a fine pen-drawing of a 

Dove, with small lettering and flourishing. 
| 3. Bold Business Writing; also Medium Hand for both 
| ladies and gentlemen, a very practical and easily acquired 





style. 

4. Bold Business Writing; Complete pen of small 
Letters, showing the relative size and length of each; 
| Continuation of Exercises in Ladies’ Hand. 

5. Three Copy-lines in Bold Business Writing,—onea 
letter-heading; A line of Ladies’ Writing introducing 
eight new capitals in as many words. 

6. Two lines of Bold Business Writing; Three of Ladies’, 
—introducing eleven new capitals in twenty-two words, 

7. Six lines,—Bold Business Writing; Medium Corre- 
sponding Hand; Ladies’ Penmanship. 

8. Seven lines,—Bold Business Writing and Ladies’ 
| Styles for Correspondence, showing how to commence 
and close letters. 

9. Flourished Swan and six lines,—Ladies’ 
not before introduced; Ladies’ Exercises. 

10. Ten lines.—Bold Business Writing for Book-Keep- 
ing; Business Hand in }proper closing of a letter; Lady's 
name (ornamental, for Album). 
| ll. Five lines and heading in flourished streamer, Grr- 
_— Text. These alphabets, large and small letters, fol- 
ow. 

12. Five lines,—Headings for Ledger, &c., Bird’s Head, 
flourished; OLD ENGLISH ALPHABETS comm. These 
and the above are the finest pen alphabets of the kind in 
existence. 

13. Eight lines; Bird of Paradise, an ornamental piece 
that every lover of the beautiful appreciates; it bears in 
its beak a flourished scroll in which is written a sample 
of Ladies’ Hand. There is also in this copy, Medium 
Business Hand,—a ere note,—and Ladies’ Writing. 

14. Nine lines,—Medium Business Hand,—exercise in 
ee, giving commencement of a letter, &c., 

Jue-Bill. 

15. Nine lines, all Ladies’ Hand, with Flourished Bird 
beautifully ornamented, the scroll work filled with small 
lettering, easily imitated and very attractive. 

16. Six lines,—Flourished Quill with heading, Business 
Hanp, in bold, original text, new; Promissory Note in 
bold hand, and part of letter-heading, also in gentlemen’s 


style, 
Il. Ornamental Sheet. 


Size 15x17 inches. We have recently added many new 
features, making this the most beautiful and artistic spec- 
imen of penmanship sold at any price in this country. 
Pieces of the same size, somewhat similar in design, but 
not so elaborate, are advertised and sold by penmen for 
$2, and, in most cases, they are well worth it. It gives as 
the central figurea bird ina nest among branches; around 
this are grouped different kinds of writing and lettering, 
and other ornamental flourishes and pen-drawing. 


ill. Book of Instructions. 

This is well printed and neatly illustrated, and contains 
= directions for acquiring all the forms given in the 
slips. 

IV. Case. 


The foregoing are all carefully folded into a handsome- 
ly lithographed case with patent fastening band. 


Capitals 











(a None are genuine unless they contain all the 
above ..££) 

The public is cautioned against counterfeits and imita- 
tions, several of which have recently appeared. 





The Compendium complete, as above, is 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 
(> It is not for sale at any bookstore. 


If there is an agent in your place that you know of, you 
will of course purchase the Compendium of him. But if 
there is no agent there, you should secure the agency for 
yourself, You ean make it a lucrative business the year 
| round. Write for particulars when you send for the 
| Compendium. 





| If you reside at_ any great distance it will be best fo re- 
mit by money-order or registered letter. It costs but & 

few cents addit ional, All such letters may be sent at our 

| risk. 

| Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ga Remember all letters are promptly answered. If 
you do not get returns within fo days at the farthest, 
write again and let us know the facts, and we will inquire 
into the matter. 

Our new Circular. handsomely illustrated with penman- 
ship fac-similes, among which are a superb antelope yo 
imen by Master W. EF. Dennis, and writing by other FO 
writers who have learned from the Compendium, will he 
sent free to all ordering the Compendium, Others mus 


remit stamp for postage, &c., if they wish to see it. 
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